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a6 JNDJ./N TIMBERS. 

in* sun-baked summits and barren sides of .hills which, not very long ago, were clothed with all the glory of tropical 
vegetation. It is not easy to appreciate airthc mischief that has Iwen done. The silting up of waterways alone nfeans 
commercial loss to the whole country-side. It also means agricultural and pastoral loss to those from whose )>o*»ession, 
thtf soil itself has slid away, past recovery. In many places in the Southern Konkan district good soil is only now found 
in depressions on the surfiicc of the laterite rock of the district, front which it could not be washed away. The whole 
community must suffer also from the increased cost of fuel and timber. * 

It is easy, ii; the light of our present knowledge, to condemn the heedless policy of the past, but I doubt whether 
it is for us in England to cast the stone. Though England has done a great deal towards the education of scientific 
foresters, wc have the testimony of Sir Joseph Eayrer th'at it makes one almost ashamed, when travelling almost 
anywhere on the Continent, to see how comparatively well the woo^s are c.xred for there, and hx)W they are neglected’ 
here. “There were miles and miles,” he is reported f(» have said, “especially in the north, where there were only little 
bits of cover here and there, thoroughly neglected -Aid of no use at all except, perhaps, ai shelter, 'fhere was no 
knowledge and no care, trees were planted and left to grow or be blown down by storms, and there was practicdly 
no re-planting.”* Such a remark would not, 1 think, be .ipplic.ible to any rural district of British India at the 
present day. * » • . 

It was not, however, until the increasing difficblty of meeting demands for public works iiulic.ited unmistakeabiy 
the exi.stence* of a timber famine, thaf the Indian Government realised the gsavity of the situation. According to 
Dr. Schlich the remedial measures at first adopted were only “ half-hearted." But when their insufficienev was made 
clear a special State Department was organised. I’he efforts which preceded that event were not, however, unimportant 
or without effect on subsequent arrangements. Indian bytanists had long urgeil on the (government the necessity for 
establishing a regular system of forest administration add preventing, in the public interests, the continued destruction 
<if public pro|ierty,of enormous value ; and the dawning of a new era was marked by the appointment, in 1847, of the 
late Dr, Gibson to be C.''6nservator of Forests in the Bombay Presidency, riie most important duty assigned to him 
was the maintenance of the supply of teak for ship-building to the (»(»vernment ilockyard in Bombay, and his work as a 
piohecr of practical forestry was of special value in Western India, where "he was familiarly knowm as “ Daddy Gibson,” 
and is still remembered with affection by the people of the Junar district .above the (^hats, where he had his head- 
quarters. As early as in 1847 the well-known name of the late Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, who has been de.scribed as the 
father of scientific forestry in India, api^airs in a report on the proposed conservation of forests in Mysore. In the 
following year our Chairm.an, General Michael, who was then Lieut, Mit hael of the v>th Madras Infantry, and has Ixeen 
dcscrilied by Sir Joseph Fayrer as the father and pioneer of practical fyestry in India, was entrustcvl by the (iovernment 
of Madras with the organisation of an establishmeru for working and conserving the public forests near Coimbatore !(nd 
Cochin. He opened out forest roads and timber slips down the mountain passes and cleared belts of brushwood to 
preserve young saplings*from fire. Indeed, in the Anamalai teak forests lie made “ the first recorded attcm|)t to project 
Indian forests from injury by annual jungle fires.”f Alsu by giving employment the hill tribes he’ secured their 
co-operation in his plans. In thy discussion on a pajw on Forestry, reail by General Michael before the Society of Arts 
in December 1894, Sir Cj'eorge Birdwood referred to certain attempts in the same direction made about the same time in 
Bombay and lennaserim, which, however, met with no success, partly because they were on too ambitious a scale, atid 
Pj.rtl^ because the ancient forest, rights of the people were not sufficiently considered. “Cieneral Michael," he said, 
“ set to work in a more modest manner and in a far more conciliatory spirit, and after six rears his exertions, which 
completely broke down his HRhh, were crowned with such success that the Court of Directors in London at once took 
up the subject warmly, and rapidly extetidod the Madrtis system of conservancy all over India and as much of Farther 
India as was under tjieir rule.” I tru.st our Chairman will forgive my ijiioting thpse words in his presence. I ha\^e felt 
myself bound to quote tkem in justice to my subject and in deference to you who look to me for a full statement of 
facts. In the same discussion General Michael was referred to by Sir Joseph bayrer as “certainly one of the grAt 

benefactors of India.” '* * 

• • 

No account of Indian forestry, however summary, would be satisfitetory without a* K;fcrence to his .services. It 
was the enthusiasm birn of a love of woodland life, innate in»such men,as Dr. Gibson and himself, and the out-of-door 
exticrience acquircu by them and others, whether as foresters cir sportsmen, *31111 interested as such in every phase of 
foretit craft, which really prepared a firm foundation for the stately fabric of scientific forestry raised by their successors. 

• 

{To I'v nmtiunt'ii.) 


* Juurmil of the Sociaty of xHii., \k 107. 

t Lieul.-Col. Ba)^y on.^“ Forestry in Ipilia/* The Scottish Genera fi/iiai/ Mn^uzine lor 1897, p. 
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Fa-^Hian, who described the climate as neither cold nor hot. Subsequentlyv as settles ;begah t!»; 
^tilc valleys, forest lands along the bainks of the great rivers were more and more cleared for cultitcatlon. Such 
was inevitable, and it would be idle to regard it as an interference witjt the order of nature, for, sg long as- 

beings, it was really in aid of those harmonious methods by which, durmg, 
carirtlhas been fitted for human ^habitation. But man must now take his part in the further . 
those methods, if the great end in view is not to be defeated, and if successive generations of men artf 
^to pa?S oil the inheritaiKc they have enjoyed, not unimpaired merely, but improved to the'best of their, power. Such a 
coneSption of human duty was, however, unknown to the nomadic tribes, who, according to Dr, Schlich, for a period of 
m«fe than 7 50 years carrietl on the work of destruction, not only in fertile valleys, but alike on hills and plains, as they 
.moved from one pasture ground to another. In hi^jwefacc to the catalogue of the Indian exhibit, at the International 
J'orestry Exhibition, held at Edinburgh in i884#Sir George Birdwooil says that it was the destruction of vegetation 
over wide extended areas 4it the time of the troubles following the* decline of the Moghal Empire which thenceforward 
rei^ered India liable to desolating droughts and the consequent calamity of oftet) recurrijig famines. “ In the course of 
time," says Ideut.-Col. K. Bailey, formerly Superintendent of Forest Surveys and Acting Insf^ctor-General of Forests in 
•India, and how Lecturer oj> Forestry in the University of Edhvburgh, “ not <Ji-ily were large areas entirely cleai^d for 
cultivation and for village sites, but more numerous flocks and herds* 3 rivcn for their daily food into the jungles, led to 
. the impoverishment of a forest belt of eaer-increasitig w^dth around the occupied .tracts." During the hdt season dry 
! grass, fallen leaves, and dead wood were set on fire in orUer to clear the ground for ajresh growth of grass for cattle, 
•and also to simplify the pursuit of game. But such practices, with those of overcutting and digging up rofits for fuel, 
acioii destroyed the protective forest growth, and heavy rains tijen washed away the soil. Cows and bullocks could no 
jer be kept in good condition on the scanty herbage that remtiined, and the villagers began to keep large flocks of 
B, “ against whose hoofs and teeth,*’ as Lieut.-Coloncl Bailey remarks, “ it is well known that fotiB:st growth cannon 
: contend,” The village goats arc still formidable foes to young plantations, th<»ugh, in the estiTnation of Sir Clements 
i^arkham, “ the uneducated man," in his dealings with forests, goes far beyond the goat in his capacity for nnschief. 

It would he satisfactory to be able to say tKat a wiser policy prevailed after the establishment of British rule. But, 
wnhappily, that was nor the case for many years. “ With the advent of British rule," says Dr. Schlich, “ the destruction 
pf the forests became more fierce than ever.” 'Fhe extension of cultivation “ at the cost of the still existing forests ’* 
was carried out for many years “ without any inquiry as to the ultimate eflfects." With the introduction of railways a 
further imjwitus was giveti to cultivation in the immediate neighbourhood of railway lines and stations ; and, with the 
steady increase of prosperity under a settled Government, the demands for timber and firewood increased enormously 
throughout the ctmntry, and thus the reductioji of forest areas went on with all its attendant evils. In illustration of 
the evils which attend and follow the reckless destruction of forests, especially in hilly regions, Lieut.-Col. Bailey cites- 
thss^ase of the «)Ufcr Himalayan spurs in the Hoshiarpur district of the Panjab, where, as the roCk is very friable, serious 
damage has been caused by denudation. Within the memory of living men these hills were weB covered with forests, 
or fall grass, ami the hill streams ran evenly in well-defined channels. But the naplbal vegetation has now almost 
entirely disappeared, the hills arc crumbling away, and loose rocks and stones are carried down by the streams, which 
are often several hundreds of yards wide, and deposited in the plains below. “ Thus, not only have the hills thcm|elves 
become a disnwl and profitless waste, but the fertility of extensive areas of cultivation near their base has been completely^ 
destroyed by the stt)ny deposits laid on them."* Similar causes have produced similar effects in other parts of India. 

I can myself speak of some of the districts to the south of Bombay, between that great western ramp of the tabieland of 
the Dekhan — the range of the Sahyadri Ghats — and the aea, a narrow, hilly tract of land known as the Konkan, and 
travtffscd'. ■niinierous streants having jtheir sources iri the Glints, ' Within living memory many of the hills were well 
Woockidtlii^,. some of the streams were navigable by larger craft thaivany that can now make th«ir way to the towns and 
■ VTllag<i$:^‘-.tIiipir banks. Here, as elsewhere, disastrous results have followed the destruction of forests. The mould 
in .l^1^4b<dter of the jungle, had beejffortnj^ during centuries on the rocky surface of the.hil)s-«-to whi<^. it had 
been bounii;;|^Va living network of fibrous roots — -^camc exposed to the full force of the monsoon rains. The average 
fadi nw the sea amounts to about ,80 inchesj and gradually increases till, about 30 miles inland, at the 
wl&h forms the^watefthed of the rivers flowing eastwards and westwards, it reaches an averag^ of ' 

'' year, A wide view of these Konft^n hills is obtained from the hill station of Mah^le^tirarK 

S^bout 8b miles, in a louth-easterly direction from 
these with Mr. Allen ShuttlewOrth, A^ho for many years hdd with disdubtlbit 
he has lately retired. #Lik(e.vpthiqr ' officers of his .^l^i^etot^^^ 

^ins':pf the folfy.'aiid the mistihief of'iwluch. 
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Ik this work the story of the Spirit-worship of the Burmese races is explained in all its forms and 
the difierence between the indigenous and imported varieties is clearly shown. The extent to 
which each variety overlaps and influences the rest is also fully brought out In this way, an 
important part of Burmese social life, explaining many of the notions and beliefs of the people, 
usually hidden, from the European observer, is made accessible to enquirers. 

An. account of Burmese Spirit-worship in general, with an explanation of the influence of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanic beliefs introduced from India on the we.st. and of superstitions added by 
the Shans on the east, is accompanied by a relation of the more prominent ideas current among the 
many Wild Tribes and underlying the innumerable ceremonial customs followed by the people. 
All these matters are treated as leading up to the main theme of the book, which is an Account of 
the Thirty-Seven Na^^, or universally recognised Spirits of the Burmese, who play so overwhelm- 
ing*a p^ in native belief and superstition and are, nevertheless, so little known The whole of the 
Natn, olnresponding roughly to the "devils" of Southern India, the godlin}^ of Northern India, the 
Saints of Islam and the supernatural heroes of many parts of the world, arc treated historically 
afiddngendarily in detail 

The whole work is profusely illustrated by 13 full-page coloured illustrations and 11 in black* 
ai^ white from uniefbe vernacular illustrated MSS. chiefly in the possession of the author' There 
art| in addition, about 30 coloured head and tall pieces from a MS. collection of drawings in the 
India C) 0 ice Library, made about 1826; about 40 type bUxiks from photograph.s of a beautiful 
tpltectioh of carvings in wood in the possession of the author; and various pther original type 
blocks ittterspersidl about the text. The illustrations, which arc fully explained, afford an oppor- 
tunity of ginsping the religious notion-s of the Burmese and the condition of the art oC illumination 
/bihhdig that people never l^fore differed to European readeis 
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I . , . . . ” . *• . * 

|t was from ihe city of Edinburgh, with its granci l')otanic gardens and its long array of men of science — promiiient 

among them, in odr own time, in connection with much that relates to the science of ft>restry, being I’rofeSsors James 

Hfitton "Balfour and Bayley Balfour — that the effective impulse was received which tittermined the further developnjcnt 

, ©f tl(e Forest Department. In 1850 the British Association met in Edinburgh and app<}inted a Committee to consider 

thf probable effects, from an economic and physical point of view, of the destruction of tropical forests. ‘ In the 

• following year the Committee presented at Ipswich a report which embodied the general Cf)nclusions and 
•recommendations arrived at, and demonstrated clearly the importance of preserving every condition tendihg to maintain 

an eqnllibrium of temperature and humidity, of preventing the disappearance of indigenous forests from the wasteful 
haliits of the people, and of taking the- requisite steps for extending forest produce. The weighty evidence adduced by 
the Committee, and the broad views enunciated by them, so impressed the Court of Directors that, within a few years, 
regular establishments were sanctioned for the Maflras Presidency aiu^ British Burtnah. In 1856 Dr. Cleghorn took up 
General Michael’s work, and was appointed Conservator of Forests in Madras, with Captain Douglas Hamilton and 
Eicutenant Beddome as his assistants, wh® in turn succeeded him in the office of Conservator after his transfer, first to 
Bengal, where he gave most efficient aid to Dr. Brandis in carrj^ing out forest conservancy, and afterwards to the Papjab. 
According to Colonel Bailey, Dr. Cleghorn checked the destructive practice of temporary cultivation in the Madras 
forests notwithstanding the opposition he encountered. 1 le was ultimately successful “ because his w’cll-known desire 
to' promote native interests insjnred the rulers of the*comitry with confidence in his proposals." In 1856 also, 
Dr. Brandis (now Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.C.I.E.) was appointed Superintendent of Forests in Pegu, and six years 
afterwards w’as placed on special duty with the Govcrnmeiit of India. He was the first Inspectf)r-Generai of Forests to 
the Government of India, and held the office till 1881, when he*^ent on special duty to Madras. His book on the 
Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India is a standard work, greatly prized by Indian botanists and foresters. 

“ From the time of his appointment,” says Sir George Birdwood, in his preface to the catalogue*of the Indian exhibit 
at the International Forestry’ Exhibition, already referred to, “ the successful future of forest conservancy' in India 

was assured He, in fact, by’ his great capacity, his wise recommendations, and his personal example of 

enthusiastic devotion to duty, has made the Forest Department of India what it now is.’* We owe to Dr. Brandis, 
moiig other importa ^ services, the suggestions for the various Indian Forest Acts, which, while strengthening the 
ads of the Governmwt, have secured to the people the maintenance of all the aticient rights and privileges inherited 
by' them from time immemorial ; and also the inauguration, in 1 866, of arrangements for the annual supply nf trained 
officers to discharge the duties of assistant conservatcjrs of forests in India. /Vt first these officers were cciucatcd in 
France and Germany. In 1876 the student candidates w'cre withdrawn from Germany and stationed at Nancy under 
an English officer. In 1885 Dr. Schlich (who had succeeded Dr. Brandis on his retirement) organised the Forest 
•Branch of the Royal Indian Engineering College on its present footing at Cooper’s Hill. 

While candidates witfi special qualifications for the higher grades of the F’orest Department are, with some 

exceptions, now recruited from E.ngland, it is obvious that there must be much importary work connected with the 

executive charge of the forest ranges, into which the larger divisions are split u]\ the disposal of which the Government 
of India must entrust to officers trained in India itself. The class of Forest Rangers has been described as the 
“backbone” of the Department. Candidates for this branch of the forest service are trained at the Imperiid FoVest 
School at Dehra Dun, which is attended by' students from all parts of India. A certain number of forest appointments ' 
has also been guaranteed annually by the Crfivernment to the .students of the C^)llege of Science at Poona. A protective 
service of Forest Guards is also employed for the purjwsc of patrolling forests and ensuring compliance with forest 
regulations. The members of this branch of the service receive no professional training. 

The Indian F'orest Service thus organised has been able not only to meet the demands of India, but to help other 
Countries also. Ceylon, New South Wales, New Zealand, the Cape, Mauritius, Jamaica, and Cy’prus, as General 
Mfchachin his paper on Forestry tells us with just pride, have all borrowed officers from Jndia to put them in the way of 
organising conservancy and working their /orests economically'. The head of the F’orest Depart, ment at the ('ape and the 
Cojiscrvator in Ceylon are both Indian forest officers. ’I'he United States of America have also recognised the value of 
the work done in India by lately deputing an expert to study the methods there in force. 

The forests to which the Indian F’orest Act of 1878 is applicable include “reserved forests,” which are State 

• propet^y, or over which the State has certain rights ; “ villi^e forests," assigned <ir yet to be assigned by' the Ciovernment 
to village communities from reserved forest areas ; “ protected forests,” which, as regards the proprietary ‘rj^hts of the 
State, are on 'the same footing as reserved forests, but are subject to less stringent supervisioti — only certain kinds of 

.timber being protected, and all private rights of cultivation, pasturage, an(j wood-cutting within the protected area 
being respected ; and, lastly, “ private forests,” which are ccmtrolled only to such an extent as is necessary for their 
^regulation or protection for certain special purywscs. The F'orest Department has also the control of State plantations 
timber trees. * • 
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l^e area of British India, exclusive of the Native States, is about 960,000 square miles ; and of this arca.tnore 
than 79,oocJ square miles had been constituted as reserved forests before the end of the year 1896-7. About 9,000 
square miles were “ protected,” and nearly 26,000 square miles were tabulated as “ unclassed." The total area uhoer 
the control of the Forest Deparnnent amounted, therefore, to about 1 14,000 square miles, inclusive of about f(|to 9 « 
square miles leased from Native States. Of this area, which is only about 7,000 square miles less than that of the 
British fsles, about 32,000 square miles are closed to all animals, and about 41,000 to browsing animals only. lam* 
unable tr) give'any exact statistics as to village forests and private forests, but it has been estimated that the area of* 
private forests and forests belonging tt> corporations and endowments is about equal to that of the State forests, and that 
the total area of forests of all kinds is about 25 per cent, of the total area of British India. In Great Britain and 
Ireland the corresponding percentage is only 4. The corresponding figures for Europe and the United States of North 
America are 31 and 17 respectively. In European countries the higHbst percentage is reached in Servia, where it is 48 ; 
in Russia and Sweden it is 42 ; in Austria, 33 ; in Hungary, 29 ; in CJermany, 26 ; in Norway, 25 ; and in Turkey 
(including Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina), and also hi Roumania and Italy, 22, In Switzerland, Spain, France, 
Greece, and Belgium, it lies between 19 and 15. In 7 » Denmark to 6, and in Portugal to 

Great Britain and Ireland thus show the lowest jierccntage of all the countries named, while India comes seventh in 
the list, being bracketed with Norway.* 

The area of plantations directly under the Government of*India and the Government of Madras is said to extend 
to 41,000 acres. In the Bombay l*residency» the afforestation of waste tracts has been pushed with vigour, but I am 
unable to* give the acreage. One of the plans adopted by Mr. Shuttleworth in the central division — as he has |.iersonally 
explained to me on the site of some of his Ofierations ©n the hills near Poona — has been to sow the seeds of all kinds of 
forest trees and shrubs broadcast on the ground. 'Phe results of the annual^ sowings have lieen satisfactory, except 
in seasons when thea'ainfall has failed at the close of the monsoon. Hill t(»ps and stony valleys, which, twenty years 
ago, were bare and unsightly, are now well covered with innumerable saplings and most refreshing verdure. Similar 
results have been obtained on many of the rocky hills of the Dckhan. 

'I'he review of Forest Administration in British India for the year 1896-7, by Mr. B. Ribbentrop, C.I.E., 
Inspector-General of Inirests, shows that in that year, which is the latest for which I have any report, the State forests 
yielded more than .1,7,000,000 cubic feet of timber, nearly 100,000,000 cubic feet of firewood, nearly 135,000,000 
bamboos, and minor produce to the value of nearly 3,250,000 rupees. 

In the same year the exports from British India to foreign ports included 64,22.1 tons of teak wood, valued at 
nearly 7,000,000 riqices ; sandalwood, ebony, and other ornamental woods, worth nearly 600,000 rupcc.s, and such 
minor prcnluce as caoutchouc, lac, lac-dye, cutch and gambler, myrobalams and cardamoms, worth about 2 1 ,000,000- 
rupees. , ^ • 

The total value of exports, which reached nearly 28,500,000 rupees, was less by 6,500,000 rupees than th» total 
value for the preceding yeai« the decrease being due almost entirely to the disastrous effects of plague and faniine. 

The gross revenue realised from forests during the year 1896-7 amounted to jjearly 18,000,000 rupees, the surplus 
over. expenditure having been 8,000, oco rupees. More than 1 7 per cent, of the gross revenue represented the estimated 
value of forest produce given away free or at reduced rates to right-holders and free grantees. When it is remembered 
that before 1 848 the forest revenue, which was treated as a branch of the land revenue, was very trifling, the progress 
made in the past fift)- years is very remarkable. But, as most truly observed by Sir (ieorge Birdwood, in the paper 
from which i have already quoted, “ the annual revenue which forest conservancy has as yet provided is utterly 
insigniffcant when compared with the capital value of the Indian forests redeemed by the British (Jovernmeqt from 
certain destruction." 

It would indeed be strange if such results had been achieved without oppositum. I have already spoken of the 
conciliatory course adopted with obvious advantage by some forest administrators towards those whose priviJ^cs were* 
affected by the stringency of the. new regulations. Villagers on the outskirts of forests had for generations cut firewood 
arid grazed cattle therein, and cleared patches lor cultivation without hindrance. I'he policy aimed at has been to ^op- 
the exercise of pnVileges , incompatible with the continu id existence of fore|ts, and to allow others as far as possible. 
But the necessity for a restrictive policy at all, while necessarily disusteful to right-holders, was not readily accepted as; 
right by the local officers of the Indian Civil Administrayoii, with whoni it has always been an honourable tradition to^4 
seek above*a)l things the happiness and contentment of the p opli. They wept; unable to’look with favour on measures 
which seemed to indicate an excess of zeal on liehalf of the State, and to be in needless derogation of privil^M lopg 
enjoyed without much apparent injury to pufilic interests. It has been suggested thafthough the accumulate4 nrisbhief ; , 
caused by ueglcct of conservancy during a Jong scries of years, is incalculable, yet it is not jxissible always to diasct 

• Sch)icir$ Maniml of ’Fotv$tr)%** vol. i., p. 54. 



34* — Aquilarta agalloeha A large evergreen tree of Sylhet Wood soft, evcn-gramed, and scented when fresh rut. 

In old trees are masses of harder and darker wo<k1, which is the tanious Lagle-wood of tominerc* Manson. 
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‘ A 4«e^(|M0iM t«ee js[roWihg k H^npcms of lodia ai^ Surma. * Wood yellowish^ 
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37 * — Cedrtts hhani var. Deodara. A very lurgc evergreen tree. Hark j^reyish-hrown, with numerous 
fissures, which give a reticulate appearance. Woufl fairly hard, strongly scented, and oily, (mmull. 


) I 

ghrndvUferHm, /Nepal Camphor wood.) A large tree of South Himalata anti Assun. 
W4«W roMigh, pale-brown, and«hlghly scented, with a strong smell of camphor when fresh cut. Manso.n. 



37 . — Cedtus libam far. Deodnto. A very larjje evergfre«*n tree. Hark greyish brtiwn, with numerous 
fissures, which give a reticulate a|)|KiJirancc. U^K>ci fairly hard, stn)ngly scented, and oil). Ci\.Mi*Lt.. 


gl^^ndttiifgrum. f Nepal Camphor wood.) A large* tree of ^outh IlirhaUya and Assjim. 
Wood rough, pme^brown, and* highly scented, with a strong smell of camphor when iVcdi cuf. Manson. 
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(WliU« <;5<|(iilar.) A very kt^je irhui. The cell)*** of the vnqcxj k white, 

^ grt^hett tMcesI a ifood pelkk emd 1$ *»<»t jsuiutbk for* wbrnet* . 
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THE 

THIRTY SEVEN 

NATS, 

A Phase of Spirit- Worship prevailing 

. in Burma. 

MY 

SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, bart., c.i.e. 

In this work the story of the Spirit-worship of the Burmese races is explained in all its forms and 
the difference between the indigenous and imported varieties is clearly shown. The extent to 
which each variety overlaps and influences the rest is also fully brought out* In this way, an 
important part of Burmese social life, explaining many of the notions and beliefs of the people, 
usually hidden from the European observer, is made accessible to enquirers. 

An account of Bunnc.se Spirit-worship in general, with an explanation of the influence of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanic l)eliefs intniduced from India on the west, and of superstitions added by 
the Shans on the east, is accompanied by a relation of the more pnmiinent ideas current among the 
many Wild Tribes and underlying the innumerable ceremonial customs followed by the people. 

'All the.se matters are treated as leading up to the main theme of the b<H>k, w'hich is an Account of 

• the Thirty-Seven Nats, or universally recognised Spirits of the Burmese, wht) play so overwhelm- 
ing a part in native belief and superstition and are, nevertheless, so little knoun? The whole of the 
Nats, a>rresponding roughly to the "devils" of Southern India, the godling;i« of Northern India, the 
Saints of Islam and the supernatural heroes of many parts of the world, are treated historically 
and l^ndarily in detail. 

The whole work is profusely illustrated by 13 full-page coloured illustrations and 1 1 in black 
and white from unique vernacular illustrated MSS. chiefly in the possession of the author There 
are, in addition, about 30 coloured bead and tail pieces from a MS. collection of drawings in the 
India Office Library, made about 1826; about 40 type blocks from photographs of a beautiful 
collection of carvings in wood in the possession of the author ; and various other original type 
tyocks interspersed about the text. The illustrations, which are fully explained, afford an oppor- 

* tunity of grasping the religious notions of the Burmese and the condition of the art of illumination 
among that jjeoplc never before ofltfred to European readers 
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4Aim§e doiite in a ^rticnjlar loealitjr 4u)‘ing a ahort period. Sucks consideration alone might partly explain* 
^(^ncy Ijn n»)ec( a$ idk tlxe fours of experts, and to resent measures savouring of harshness and productive 
<of iHiacoutent. ^n course of titne, as forest managem^ent became stiAened and luatured, friction was undoubredJf 
I ,flhvdioped, and ga^ rise eo difficulties. One of the purposes of the Forest Act of 1890 was to give cAect t4> 
'tecdmmendatioAt for tVtcoociUng legitimate local demands with State requirements which were matie by the Bombay 
^Government on 4 considerataon of the Keport of a Forest Commission appointed with the object, as pubi«Ay.dec}arAl by 
Lord Reay* of substituting '*co<operation for antagonism, confidence for distrust, contentment for diaturbancc.’* 
^Ifhe Bombay Government has recognised the principle that tl^e central authority in forest matters, so far as the interests 
fxf the people ate concerned, shall be the Commissioner of the Civil Administrative Division, <fnd that the Forest 
X)epartment cannot be regarded as the rival of the Revenue Department in respect of such masters. You will not 
expect me to give any details m illustration of the practical working of this principle. The result has been to bring the 
Forest Administration into closer union with the general Civil Administration of the country, to remove many causes of 
complaint, and to place forest work altogether on a sounder footing. 

The parcicttlar area of which I spoke at the beginning of this paper is within easy reach of the City of Bombay. It 
includes hilly tracts of eouatrpoii either side of the range of the Western Ghftts, in the Uekhan and Konkan respectively^ 
between the latitudes, roughly speaking, of Bombay and Sattra. As cofnpared with other forest areas elsewhere in the 
Presidency, it is by no means remarkablff, so far as the production of valuable timber is concerned ; but it is of interest 
as illustrating generally the methods of the Forest Department ; and it is of special interest to the inhabitants of 
Bombay and many other cities in the plains, as it includes the two popular hill stations of Matheran and Mahableshwar, 
whten owe much of their value as health resorts to their pleasant woods and abounding undergrowth of beautifltl shrubs 
and Aowertng j^nts and fons, which everywhere keep the ground cool and the &ir sweet and fresh. Both m climate 
and splendour of wild woodland scenery "they furnish an instructive contrast with those hUls of t he same tract which 
have suAbred from the destruction of forests in the manner I have already described. An account of the forest Aora of 
Matheran and Mahableshwar will apply generally to similarly preserved portions of the Western Gh&is>and the 
adjoining r^ions ; and, in the time that is left us, it will be sufficient, perhaps, if 1 de&l only with the Aora of these two 
hills. Their vegetation is not indeed identical. Dr. Theodore Cooke, formerly principal of the College of Science at 
Poona and an accomplished botanist, who always found his ** pleasure in the pathless woods *’ whenever he could escape 
from college lectures, has estimated that, exclusive of grasses, about 140 Aowering plants are found at Matheran which 
have not been seen at Mahableshwar, and 130 at Mahableshwar which have not been seen at Matheran. Some of tile 
conditions which regulate the distribution of plants are not indeed equally operative at both places. Mahableshwar 
is about seventy miles neat;er the equator than Matheran. '['he latter is an isolated hill rising from the plain of the 
.Konkan, midway between the Ghftts and the sea ; whereas Mahableshwar is further from the sea, and is, to all intents, 
a part of the range of Gh&ts. The highest point of Matheran is about 4,500 foct above the sea-level, whereas the 
Mahableshwar plateau is at a general elevation of 4,500 feet above the sea, and rises at one j^int to 4,700 ieet. These 
difiTering OonditioAS sa^ not without their eAect. Some plants are found at Mahableshwar which will not thrive 
on |he lower mountain top. Some Matheran plants, on the other Hand, find the higher levels of Mahableshwar beyond 
thmr range, I will give a few instances. The most casual observer is struck by the wonderful undergrowth of 
braltoforn aif Mahableshwar, and of the arrow-root plant— Which m October and November blooms on almost every 
squa^ti yard of ihe' jungk'— and b^ the beauttfol profusion of the Omvndu forn, mixed with clustering roses and willows, 

^ along the upper atiUjMtt of the Tenna river. At Matheran the brake-frrn is scarcely known. In a few years it will be 
extinat, if tf is tkiOt already so ; for being rare it has been the prey of thoughtless fern-hunters and cannot defy thor 
opslaijig^ts. It wpuld be impossible for any number of fern-hunters to destroy it at Mahableshwar, and so it is left alone, 
l^ven uiimpfosted at Mktherah it drags on at best but a feeble existence. The site is too low for it, the lowest limit of 
foi^range in tl^ being apparently a httle more than 2,000 feet above the sea-level. The Osmunda, 

J k eot ki^n « jy^foerah, Itor la thi, Willow (HoHa Mra*p*rma)^ nor the Arrow-root [Jiitchemn (hough 

xBieck ckder SeHtminffr ate plentiful enoygb. On the other hand, thet^ arc aomc well-known 

„ Maiitonto KumFha (Care^a whomi), the Malia or Indian ebony {Diotpyrn and the 

^ which not grow m the Mahableshwar plateau at all. But after full account is 

y<HA|S^W.4li} it U found that many plants Wcommon to the two hills. Such a coincidenee is favoured by 

^ the pif fop* Bfoldlical formation, and by the c^umstanee that there is no great diAbrence in the range 

diAhM seasons and in their rtuitfall. Both Mahableshwar and Matheran are'huge masses 
I Both apt wlth|n sight of the sea. Both ant swept by the same dry winds in 

*“ Igidfoy. AM UMi^ lltonaQoh Storma, a^ both enjoy the foil btnefit of the monsoon rains. The average 
tMkMkttohwar from 63*3* Fahr. to and foom to 73' 5** at Matiimn. The 
'MaMhleshwar ^mounts to inches, fand at Ma^eran to asa'T, Inches. Under such, 
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• toiK'triiant influences it is not surprising that a marked similarity should be apparent in the general outward forms l>f .. 
vegetation on the two hills, due to the frequent presence of the same characteristic plants on bojfh. Everywhere • at . 
MalnUdcshwar, as at Matheran, we find the Myrtle tribe represented by endless woods of the beautiful Jambul tree 
( r.usifnUt Jttvilmluva^y the Melastomas by the Anjan or Ironwood {‘duh), the laurels by the Pisa , 

Sioi lisii). and the Madder tribti by the thorny Ciela {^Randia dumtftorum ) — a small tree, generally a shrub, with numerous 
stiff bnuK'hes, armed with spines, a>id large fragrant white flowers, which turn yellow before they fade. There is thq • 
same undergrowth of shrubs and herbaceous plants, the natuml orders of AcotUhacnw, and (..omposi/a' . 

being specially anti numerously represented. There are many showy climbers, trailers, and creepersi and Orchids and 
Ocndnibiums common to both hills, while everywhere the little silver fern covers with equal impartisility every sheltered . 
bank and rock. Some years ago, before leaving India, I prepared for the “ Bombay Natural History Society’s Journal,” 
with the aid of several comyietent botanists, a catalogue of the flora of Matheran and Mahahleshwar. I cannot pretend 
th.ai it is a complete list, for the simple reason ‘that during the tour rainy months of the year, when most herbaceous 
[>lan!s are at their best, the hills are practically inaccessihle to Europeans ; but in addition to the hill flora it includes 
some of the more conspicuous plants cm the higher levels of the road from Poona to Mahahleshwar*, and the list 
of forest trees, which are amspicuous at all times, may perhaps be accepted as complete. ,It may interest you to know 
that of the 733 names included in the catalogue, about 125 arc the names of trees or sub-trees, as distinguished from 
shrubs, creepers, grasses, ferns, atid undergrowth getierally. ,Of the trees probably not more than ten species have 
lieen intrcKluced, and about 115 species are probably indigenous. They constitute but a small proporti«)n of the 
• indigenous trees found throughout India, the number of which exceeds 2,000 species, but they give some idea of the 
diversity of forest vegetation in the limited area under consideration, if we bear in mind that the number of species of 
indigenous trees in Great Britain is only forty,* * • 

'Fhc trees which have been distinctly introduced arc the Peach, which is cultivated at the hill station of Panchgani, 
near Mahahleshwar the Stringy Bark (/uicalppfnx ohHijtui). which does not take kindly to Mahahleshwar, the rainfall 
there being evidently too heavy for it, but does better at Panchgani —which, at a distance of only ten miles from 
Mahahleshwar, has a much lower. rainfall — though not nearly so well as on the Nilgiri Hills ; the Cinchonn xucchnl'ra, 
which again has not been a success, as on the Nilgiri Hills and elsewhere ; the Cassowary tree or Beefwood {Ctmutrim 
vffuixttfifblia), which has lieen extensively planted .it Panchgani, but much prefers the lower lands nearer the sea, and 
especially the sandy beaches of the Knnkan coast; the Oak (Qurrcux rohir)^ of which, however, there are very few 
well-grown trees ; and the Mulberry {Mortis nli'ft). which was probably brought from China. 

Among the n»ore iniptirtant or more conspicuous trees which may lie regarded as indigenous are two species 
of Garcinia — the wild Mangosteen {(iarchm iiidica) and the Gamboje tree {Gnrciiih imnlifolia), and two sjiecies «f 
Sterculi.i— 'the .St<‘ra/lia uretts. from the wood <}f which native guitars are made, and the Goldar {Slfrcupa pittata),, 
conspicuous by its large, peach-shaped fruit, covered with scarlet down ; the Silk-cottoJi tree {Bombax mataktirkum), 
which attains a great size, and is a tree of strange beauty when in foil hloom, with its large, shoi^, rose-red flowers ; 
the Kiisu (Ela'octtrpns n/’/oJ/n^/or), with leaves turning red in autumn, and clusters of flowers with white-fringed petals and 
reddish-brown sepals ; the Frankincense tree {Bosmdliit svrrata), which is plentiful on the Ghdt road between Ppona 
and. Mahahleshwar ; and another balsamiferous tree, the Cattarium s/rimmi, yielding a gum, burnt as incense by the hill 
people at their religious services, and much sought after ,<m account of the rarity of the tree, of which J have found only 
one specimen at Matheran, to my lasting wonder at its presence there, in a thick wood, far from its congeners, and 
hemmed in by countless aliens ; the Garnga ftinnaia (belonging also to the same natural order Burseractv), the bark of : 
which is used in tanning ; the Indian Sarin-wotxl (Ch/oro.rt/lm) Sirip/rnii)^ an excellent wood for cabinet work of the 
better kind ; the Indian Red-wood or Bastard Cedar {Svymidajhkrifuga)^ the bitter bark of which is used as a substitute 
for cinebona bark ; two specie,s of the Jujube tree (Zhijp/tvs) ; the Koshimb tree (ScfiMchera (rijuga), bn the young 
branches of vvhich lae is produced in many parrs of India ; the well-known Mango tree {Mangi/hrif wflicli .. 

is found wild <411 many hills, thbugh sometimes said to hav^*: been introtlured by the Portuguese monks from Brazil ; the 
“ Flame of the Forest ” {Batmfrondosd), which has given its name — “ Pa)as”in thevernaculkr— 'to' the memorable plain 
ofPahvsi, commopjy known as Plassey ; the Blackwood t we /«///;>//«), of which is made the elaborately-carved 

furniture, which at one time was much prized in Bombey ; tlie beautiful Indian laburnum {Castiia fisttiln) ; the yfrnefo ' 
Stiim, from the wood of which Catechu is manufactured ; and yet another beautiful representative of tliai order 
Jjt gimmtsoft the l4ae)i {A/biz:.in sttpidma)^ a very conspicuous tree^t Mhtheran, with clean smm and spsreading branchro, 
finely pi nnatfe leaves, arid large acacia-like flowers, with nuinerd’iaf*- vihite, lilac-tipped stamens; the Ain (Ttdmimlik; 
hmtriuosn), a valuable timber tree ; the Myrobolam tree {I'emdnnlh Vhebuld)^ which is found in gr^t. abundance on , ■ 
..y Mahahleshwar, the fruit — the Chcbulic Myrobolam of commerce-^being largely exported, coming indeed, for tlie ^ 


Brti.ley oh “ Fc>i\?atry in India,*' The ScuttUh Gee^^raphuai Magaxvm for 1897, P' 




,S^'-^Ghloroxylon Swietenia. D C. Satinwocid (»r Huniffalii. A modcmtfe-sizecl clec.irliu)us tree, found Central 
and South India, -ctlsu in Ceylon. Womi very hard, yellowish-brown, (the inner wood of a darker colour), 
with a beautiful sttflny lustre. 1 1 is used for agricultural inplemehts, cart building, furniture, picttiri; frann.'S, 
: turningj and cabinet making ; and is found to stand well under water. Weight, alaiut 62 lbs. per cubic ft. 












Vt.—Scfmna WallkhiL Makusal-Chilauni, A large evergreen tree. Wood red, or 
rocldish-brown. modeiately hard. ^4 lbs. per rub. ft. Used chiefly for building, also tor caiiot's and plougnsliare.s. 


53 . — Ldgersircemia iommiostis 

. A large deciduous tree. Wood moderately hard. Used for bows, spcar-htindles, canoes and carl-wheels. 


GAMJU.K 





^ 54- — Li^i^erstrw mi a Flos- Regime. 

• tor .ships, boats, builrling, carts ; in Ceylon for casks. Main timber of K. Pm 


Arjuna or Jarul. l-argr d< 

cngal, Chittagong, r>ijrina, but 


'.cicluous 

becoming .scarce 


tree. 


Wood hard. 
(iA.MULK. 


^^.' "Lagersli-oemia lanceolala. . Boda or Bentaek. 

(For description sec plate 56.) • 

♦ . * 




forests. Wwd Very har 4 , dose grained : tough and! strong. h<artwood yellowish brown’ wiih darker streaks. 

well, and Uikes a fine polish. It is much used for ikwr and window' frames, 
, V From wounds in the bark it yieldsa red gum resin called “Kino, ” 

* : : : much used ia medicine. ,:T^ about 48 lbs. per cubic foot. [Mysore Qttalogue.J 
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JJfDUN TIMBERS. 


of India, third on the list of extorts of forbt produce as regards valuationi and second as regards quantity ; the Jambul* 
trte {Eu^etna Jan^otom), already referred to. which may be regarded as the most characteristic tree of both Mathcran 

Mahableshwar, impressing, as if docs most effectually, its grace of form and beayty of colour on all the landscape 
and shading the ground everywhere with a cool canopy of sweet-scented leaves j another tree, also of the *Myrrk order 
{Carpa nr/>yrfo), which has been already referred to ; the Iroiiwood {Mi*in(!<yion caSw/r), which has a]8t> licen referred to 
and.is also a characteristic tree of both hills, with its dark shining leaves like the IcJives of the Camel I iaV the Bentcak 
tree {Lngemmmin piirviM^ yields a wood of excellent grain for the Vcabinctrmaker ^ Kanta Kuntbal 

\Siderttxtfli)H iX tough, hard-grained tree, as its qanie implies ; the lnli/t>lin or Mowrah tree, from 

which Mowrah liquor is made in other pwrts of India ; and yet a third tree of the Sa|»odiUa order, the Bokul 
EIr)if;i), with dark green foliage and honey-scented flowers; the Dimpyros {umnilis, one of the lndism ebonies; the 
Kaola {Symphvm Betldomej)^ with blossoms scented like the hawthorn and blue berries ; the wild Olive i^Olm dioicn) ; 
the Waras (IJeterophragma Roxfmrgfiii), a tall tree of the Bignonia or Trumpet-flower Order, with grey pinnate leaves 
ajid clusters of showy white beJl-sbapcd flowers ; the Teak tree (7V/»n« grandis), the most important of all the forest 
trees ; the Shewan (Gmdim arffiirea), the pale yellow close-grained wood of which is used for planking, furniture, ^e 
pauels of doors, etc. ; .the wi|d Nutmeg (^ Myrislha atiemiaia) ; and fifteen species of the Laurel ordcTj all notable and 
sonic of them very .beautiful trees, the two most notable being the Lttsmi Stochsii ulready referred to, a shapely laurel 
rising to a height of twenty feet or mortf, and generally ^suming a pyramidal tapering form, and disj^aying whorls of 
pale hiuish Icaves-^a very characteristic tree of both hills — ^and a species of Cinnamon (Cinmnutnum 7 ’awifl/u), of which 
1 have found only four specimens, all at Mathcran — a striking and handsome tree,, though of no great size, with tufts, 
when first bursting into leaf, of small pink transparent leaves, ^which afterwards lengthcii and become pointed at 
both ends, and have marked ribs or nerves, and are dark and shining above, and when dried turn to a rich brown anilK 
• yield a spicy scent when crushed. These, with several species of trees of the Spurgewort ordnt {Euj}horNacc(c), which is 
well represented on both hills, and includes the Macaranga Roxhurghii already referred to, and readily recognised ' by 
its large ovate and peltate leaves, and the Hasana (Hridfdia retu-^a), a good timber tree ; and of the genus Ficus, which 
includes the well-known Banyan tree, the sacred Pi pal, the Sycamore tree of the Bible, and other Figs liot so well 
known ; the stately and fine-filiaged Jack tree {Artocarpui hUvgrifolia)^ with its enormous fruit, allied to the Figs ; the 
Willow {Stdu'-lclras/ierma), and the Fish tail palm {Caryota «mw)— the only palm included in my catalogue— hiake 
up a fairly full list of the more conspicuous of the forest trees on the two hm,s. 

I wish I could convey to you something more th.an a dim conception of the beauty ami perennial charm of these 
Indian woods. But that is beyond my power. It will be enough for me, and I shall be quite satisfied, if, by my 
narrative, imperfect and meagre though it be, I shall have helped you in any degree to appreciate the value of the great 
.work dona by those who have praservad and improved the forest tracts of British India to the Jasfingvbenefit of the State 
anti the people. ■ 

^ H. M. B. 


In proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer .for his highly interesting and instructive paper, the Cluirman 
(General Michael) said that, as Mr, Birdwood. had paid him the compliment of ailudj^^ to him personally in connection 
with the early efforts of the Madras Government to introduce a workable sptem opforcst conservancy into India, he 
might perhaps add a few words to what Mr. Bird wood had said. There are. few. men, he said, now left alive among the 
Indian services who knew or could remember— as he did— what the smte of affairs was, as regards forests, Haifa century 
ago, when the Madras Government made the effort spoken of. In those days hundreds of acres of primeval forests 
used to be ruthlessly cut down and burned by the inhabitants for the sake of a few scanty crops of millet. T'imlx:r 
merchants used to be allx^ed to go into richly-wooded tracts and work their wicked w\jl. No thought" seemed to be 
taken of the hereafter,'' but in . I an experimental establishment was tM’ganised for the protection and the economical 
working of one of th.p rhait yalftablc traces of forest in the fir south of the Madras Presidency, Mr. Birdwood had 
. stated that, after seveh years of son^^ uphill work a pronounced success, both financial and preservative, was 
> achieved, and the ball was thus set rolling. Success was the one thing needed to cause the Court ot Directors of the 
East India Company to take tlic initter up warrtily-^conservancy measures and establishments spread rapid’h' all through 
India’— and with what reault. J^sTn 184.^ the forests .of , India were fa.st beit^ ruined, hy neglect and reckless waste, and 
the revenue was practically hiL By 1898 all existing forests were not only saved and put under good care, but he (the 
Chairman) was afraid to suy how many thousands pi acres or square miles had been planted or reafforested, and the net 

more. By that time also most of our colonies and dependencies, and 

.■"■..•-j’ • 


(*.■ * 



tND/JH TtUBEkS, 


• even the United States, had taken a leaf out of India’s book, and had established forest conservancy departments. Of 
ttnjrse, this gigantie success is due to the measure having reached Imperial proportions, Madras can only take credit 
fyr a share of it, but she is justly etititkd to look back with satisfaction to her pioncerit^ scheme having been started 
a sound basiV, and to its having thus proved a success. Too much stress cannot be laid on the value of two principles 
On w hich the work was begun— firstly, that full and liberal recognition and respect for the ancient communal rigl^ts of ; 
the people should always be maintained ; atid secondly, that, in carrying out forest conservancy, preservation of the 
natural rfs«jurce8 should be the first consideration, and the acquisition of revenue a secondary one. 7'he ancient rights 
of the people over forest land is a matter with which it is vitally necessary to deal in a liberal spirit. The early records 
of the India Office show that on this rock both Bombay and Tenasscrim split when conservancy was first attempted 
there. Ihis same rock has frequently cropped up since, as all forest officers know well — and a most dangerous one 
it is, because if <mce the local people think they have been badly or illiberally treated they have a thousand and one ‘ 
methods of showing hostility to the Department, and, maybe, to the Government itself. It was highly satisfactory to 
sec that luird Roberts, in the political part of his autobiography, took a clear-sighted view of this very question, and 
sounded a m>te of warning against undue over-riding of ancient forest rights, as a probable fertile source of discontent in 
India. He thanked Mr. Birdwood warmly on behalf of the meeting. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF PLATES ai, 28, and 33. 

. ■■'■hugenia jambotaHa. I 31 :ick Plum, Juman. livei^reen. Wood reddkli-grey, niodemtcly hard, darker near 
centre. W'eight 4'^ Hw- per cubic foot. Used for native building jjurpo.ses, agricultural implements, rice- 
mortars, carls, and for waill work, as it resi.sts tiction of water. Gives a good fuel. One of the trees on 
which the t«i.sar silkworm is fed. Gamblui 

7 &,~—l)tosjf>yros Ktii‘stL Andamanese Marble Wood. Evergreen. VVood hard, but liable to shrink and warj>. * 
use^d for cabinet ,w;t)rk, sticks, frames and carriages. Should be of great value in Euruj>ean market, if 
. known aiid supplied. Gambue. 

-Oipferocarpu!: Hasseltii,^ (Andaman Gurjau) (==> D. turbinatus.) The Gurjati Oil-tree. A lofty evergreen. 

150 to 2tx) ft, high. .Sapivood white, heartwo<Hl redrbr(>wn. Its wood-oil is largely collected ;ind exported, 
and i.s also used for painting bouses and ships. 'I'he timber is used for house-building, canoes and packing- • 
Ciises; but is soon destroyed by white ants and therefore not much in estimation. Gamiiee. 
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66 , — Gntelina arhorca, Linn. Knlk* or SiviiiK?. A deciduous tree found throujfhout India, lUirma and the . 
Andaman Islands. Wood glossy, close and even-grained, soft, light and strong, durahle. doc,j not shrink, 
warp or crack. Weight 30 to 40 lb.s, per cubic foot. Kasily worked, n^adily takes paint or varnish : very 
durable under water. , Highly esteemed for planking, furniture, domestic utensils, door frauds, carriages 
and piUanquins, well- w’ork, boats, toys, packing-cases, picture-frames, organ pipes, sounding-boards iind 
other sudi work where shrinkage is to be avoided. U.setl in Burma lor carving images, clogs and canot;s. 
It would probably be a valuable wood for te!V-lK)xes. F. fj, Manson. | 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 

By J. T’H. VOGHU I’H. D. 

•s U R1 N r r- N J ) ICN T, A KC 1 1 .KOI X)G IC A L S U UVi', N O K'l' 1 1 K RN C 1 KC Li: . 

" Jhd ///'■ Slicin' o> c\. .•■./.■.v // iivr'/i'ujr over the J>/nins of l*crsi(t or India, snddctilv to (ohio 

u/yon an onoainytu iili d laosono. // /v . 1/./ over in vi'thnc, gnten, hlitr, and other hues, and as a 

distant vie,o of :! is iaii;-!!l at .sM'/r/.v,;. //,% stoiiiv dontrs and j^ii/tenn <; ininnn’fs seem made of the purest 
P'o/d, like glass, eri'.t:Hi:lu'd in asnre aiul green, n f,iii y-like apparition of inexpressible grace and the most 
enchanting splendor.'' ^ 

^ iSiK liK(.>kC;K lndustri( 7 l Arts of India, I'ol, J/, p. joO). 

I. INDIAN TILKWORK 

# » 

i'hr. sirv<Mity-.six pUitos of colt^iirwl dniwinjjs. which will 1k‘, preliniiiuiril)' pulilislu.-d in five ftonsfcuiivc issuoh 
of this Journal, arc intended for final publication as a v*>luine. of tin- Archaeological Survey of India. 'I la one 
hundred and sixteen panels of lile-mos:iics rt;j)roduced in these plates are found on the west and north walls o) 
the laihore Fort which contains the |wtlace buildinj^.s of the Grhat Mooh'ils Jehanj^ir and .Shah Jehan and core 
^ seqnently dates from the first half of the t7th century of our e.ra. 

I'his kind of wall decoration is unequalled for its variety of design and magnificence of colour. Introduced 
from Persia, it was laroely resorted U) for the Iwick btiildinijs in the jilains of Northern liulia, especially in tlie 
Punjab, the most famous specimens beinjr found at f^ahore, the ca|)ital of that province. 

To the sob(;r taste of the Westerner thi.s mode of decoratioti may appear loo ^ay and j^aiidy to suit the 
nature of a building intended for religious worship or for a last resting-place of tht; dead. Hut certainly no 
d(s:oralivc art could be dcvi.sed more truly oriental in the dazzling brilliancy of its bright colours, more bright and 
brilliant in the splendour <.>f an eastern sun. 

'Phe best known example in 1 -ahore is the Mosijue of Wazir Khan which has formed the siibjt;ct of two 
wey-illustrated fiapers in this Journal.* This building situated in the heart of the ancient, brick-built city has 
preserved on its fu9adc and minarets the full glory of its g'orgeous tile decoration. 

^ d'be Chilli ka Rauza t at Agra is also familiar to travellers in Hindustan aiul loviirs of oriental art. Other 
less celebrated Specimens at Lahore are the Mosque of Dai Anga, J the weinurse of the lunperor Shah Jehan; 
the gateway (known as Chauburji) of tht; Garden of Zebinda Hegum, the talenlefl daughter of Aurangzeb : that 
of the Gulabi Hagh or Rosew'ator Garden laid out by order of Mirza Sultan Heg ; autl the gateway (known as 
Chinigarh) belonging to the Tomb of .Ali Mardan Khan, the gri;at engineer and governor of I .ahore. The.se 
buildings were all constructed between 1630 and 1660 and con.sequently belong to the reign of .Shah Jehan, the 
mewt magnificent of the Great Moghuls. 

'Phe impt;rial palace, of Lahore outshines all these buildings by the truly princely magnitudi: of its colour 
tlecoration. A wall nearly 500 yards in length ami i6 yards in height - in oilier words a surface of mon- than 
8,(XX) square yards -has been adorned with pan<*ls of tile-mo.saics. What l(;nds this w'ork an uncommon interest, 
is the circumstance that here not only geometrical or foliattal designs have been used, but in defiance of the tenets 
qf the Mo.slim cre<;d a great number of thews panels exhibit figures of living beings. Many of the scenes, 
illustrating the court life and jiastimes of the Moghul sovereigns, [lossess consideralile historical interest. Several 
relate to eiephant fights, which were one of the favourite recreations of the Moghul (Jourt ; and one ol the fiiie.si 
panels shows four horsemen playing tht; noblt; game of c/iaftgan or Persian polo. 

All such panels as exhibit man or beast have Ixien selected for rejiroduclion,^ exc(;|>t those which arc too 

• much dannigcd to lie recognisiible and some which arc. merely duplicates executed in a different scheme of eoluiir. 

• 'Phe work of reproducing these one hundred and sixteen ixinels has involvetl considerable labour, h was .si.iried 
in the beginning of 1902 ; and in April of the same year my draftsmen bad prepared tracings of all panels 
selected for publication, the estaci colour of each sepanite tile being marked on the tracing, i he height of the 
wall and the position of some of the panels, which had to bt: reachetl with bamboo laddt;rs tied togiriher, made 
their task not only difficult, but decidedly perilous. 

• * ♦J, L. Kipiii% TAe JHottqite nj Wusit KAan, huhor^, So. iii. (Julv IW87) .Mini IBOBL 

f .K. W. StiuUi. Moghul t^hlour 0/ Agra ^ Pan I, Surpcg of JlrptiH for JlKM-o pi*. liof. plali? J V 

§ Ouly vuc of iU(? plaloH Tvpre80iiti» u i>ptuidrel of Horal duiiif;iL 
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rht; work of prcjKirinjr drawin}rs on a reduced scale from the tracings was accomplished in my office, but not 
witlu)m comparing each finished drawing with its original on the Fort wall. It took no le^s tlian five years to 
brl'lig the wqrk to an end, as only part of the summer months could be devoted to it, the cold se^n being taken 
up l)y insfiection lours and excavation. 'I'he copying and colouring were entirely done by my Head dr^tsman 
Munshi Ghulain Muhaininad, who has been attached to the ArGhteological Survey for twenty-four years. The 
excellence of his work does great credit U) the Mayo School of Art at Lahore where he received his first training 
in the day.s when .Mr. Lockwood Kii)ling was Princijjal of that institutu>n. It w’ill be doubly appreciated by those 
who have exj.>erienced the scorching heat of a Lahore .summer, which makes life intolerable and labour ^thsome 
even to natives of the country. 

’I'he art of tile decoration, of which the Lahore palace affords so striking an example did not originate in 
India. It is true that traces of such work have been found in the aiurse of ekeavation of a few buildings, of the 
pre-Muhanunadan period, notably among the ruins of the fiimou.s pagoda of Kanishka at Peshawar. But in this 
peculiar instance there is every reason to suspect foreign influence. It was apparently not .until the Muhammadan 
period that tile decortition came into us(t in India and almost exclu.sivcly on buildings raised by the followers of 
Islam.* On the monuments of the earlier or Pathan period it is bur sparingly found. Under the rule of*the 
Moghuls, on the contrary, it bccaint; one of the most favourite modes of architectural decoration. The finest 
example t»f the earlier jjeriod is the tomb of Rukn-ud-Din or Rukn-i-Alum,'the glory of Multan. 'Fhe saint after 
whom it is named lived hi the reign of Ghiyas-ud-Din (,'\.D. 1320-24), the first king of the Tuglaq dynasty of 
l>elhi and in that of his son Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1324-51), 

" The Rukn-i-Alaffl,” Cunningham t say.s. ‘‘is built entirely of red brick, bonded with beam:; of stsu wood 
which are now much decayed. The wholi; of the e,xterior is elaborately ojnaraented with glazed tile panels and 
string courses and battlements, 'riie only colours used are dark blue, azure, and white, but these are contrasted 
with the deep red of the finely polished brick.s, and the result is both effective and pleasing. These mosaics are 
not, like those of later days, mere plain surfaces, but the patterns are raiiicd from half an inch to two inches above 
the background, 'fliis mode of construction must have been very troublesome, but its increased effect is unden- 
iable, as it unites all the beauty of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern.” * 

Similar tile decoration is found on the tombs of the Nahars " the Wolves,” an Afghan dynasty which ruted 
at Stipur in the Muzaffargarh district of the Western Punjab, apparently at the time of the Lodi kings of Delhi 
(t5th century). In addition to the colours enumerated by General Cunningham, we find yellow tiles used in the 
Sitpur buildings. 

It is from about 1500, the commencement of the Moghul period, that tilework ap}>ears bn the monuments* of 
Delhi. Dne of the earliest examples is the tomb of .Sikandar Lodi al Khairpur. It must date from alx)ut A.D. 
1517. the year in which that king di(d. The arches in.sidc the tomb are embellished with bands of tilework *in 
foliated and geometrical designs and the sj»atidrels contain rosettes in which blue tiles have been introduced. The 
entrance gate anti the two kiosks in from show traces of stpiare blue tiles ; but here nearly all colohr has gone. 

Somewhat later in date arc the tomb of Khawaja Khizr (A,D. 1524) at Sonepai, the battlements of which 
retain remhanls of deep blue tile decoration, and that of Maulana jamali, known as Janiali-Kamali, not far from 
the Qutb at old Delhi, 'fhe latter tomb is one of the most pleasing examples of early tilework found in the 
vicinity t.)f Delhi. Dti ibe outside, a border of Ijlue-and-white rectangular tiles of the Multan type runs in a 
singki row bctwetui the sandstom^ brackets which sti|»port the (•ayes. The {xirapet has remnants of a foliated 
border, the cornice a nnrn.)w Ixuid of ghized blue bricks, and the brttlements square blue tiles cut so as to fit 
between the projecting merlons. Round the doorway also there are traces of tile decoration in deep and light 
blue, and green. ’Fhe interior of the tomb has a dado of tilerinosaic in d geometrical star jxittem of deep and 
light blue, green and yellow, Tbe upper portion of the Wall and the i^ifing are decorated with carved plaster, 
partly inlaid with blue and yellow tile. . . * 

The tomb just described is an ititeresiing trahsitkm fix>m tlie.ii^rl.y tile work of the Pathan period to the rnore 
elalxiratc ornaiiienuition of the reign of Akbar (A D. i556-i6p5)if^J^^^ examples of the latter type 

are found in the vicinity of “the Old Fort” or PuraoiaiQ')^ which the Delhi of the early Moghhl bmperors. 
Opposite the western gate of “ the (^Id I''ori” stands the Kha^'Ul-maltazilrva rained mosque (A.D. 1562), which * 
still retains some bits of brilliant tile ino.saics of geinuetric*? d^gn in the spandrels over the central aith and also 
round the three prayer niches or mihrahs with medabions cpniUiining the sacred Other examples in the 

sjimc neighliourhood are the ruined tomb known as NiH CMiaattri, *" the iilue Pavilion,’' the entire outer surface of 
which appears once to have been decorated with gcftmetricat. and floral itipsaics including inscriptions; atid the 

* I Ifiiovi of ufily OIK' ox4iii|.ilo of H Itihtlu buil(iiti;< docomtfd wH.ii l(uoirn ttiii Nili ihib Salimgiirif 'Fort 

ut TMhi. hiU oviiloiiily 1i)<^ are ibo itimiU of wmo oarlmr Kukamnffldiin 

Vo). V. p. DK' ; plalo VXXIX. t^,rvhL Junvat fpr 1903*04 jp. 26, 
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NUa Ourntto '‘tlM blue Ipbmcv^ Station, near the village of Nizam-ud-Din Aaliya. The 

latter ^Udlng ahbuld perhaps be A later date on account of its . high-necked dome. Ampng 

the wohdtNul cdHection of Hiistbric tombs grouped round the Dargah of the Auliya Saint, one of iht* most attrcici- 
ive is thatof Akbaii^S fo^eirrfather S^hamsrud-lPin Atgah Khan, surnamed Azam Khan.* T his buiKling i.s ailorned 
with faiOnde mosaics in which deep blue and green tiles are combined with white marble in gcsnneiriciil patterns- a 
mode of decoration not found anywhere else, The building must date from A. 1 ). 1567. 

The tile mosaics of Akbar's reign exhibit a scheme, of five colours — deep and light blue, green, yellow and 
white ; ttie designs are essentially geometrical. r ^ ^ ^ 

The tilcrwork of Lahore represents again a later stage in the development of this mode of building decoration. 
It belot^ to the t.ytb century and more especially to the reign of Shah Jehan (A.D. 1628-58) the period when 
Mpghul Art reached its greatest magnificence. At Lahore 1 know of only one example of the «6th century, 
namely the tomb of Shaikh Musa Ahangar, or “ Moses the Blacksmith” which with its brilliant blue dome greets 
travellers on their first arrival in the capital tif the Punjab. The Hat dome is faced with small glazed bricks, the 
drum with square bluc-and^white tiles and the body of the building with a frieze of tiles of the same shape jintl 
colour. Shaikh Musa, the patron-saint of the Lahore blacksmiths^ died in the beginning of Akbar’s reign and 
his tomb is said to have been built b^ that Emperor’s, mother. t 

The Lahore tile-work of Shah Jehan’s reign is of a much richer and more elaborate kind. In most cases the 
entire fa9ade of the building is decorated with faiCnce-mosaics arranged in rectangular and square sunk panels. 
Sometimes the surftice remaining between those panels is covered with a layer of red-coloured plaster, in which 
by means of white lines the eflfect of brick and mortar is produfced. This is, for instance, the case with portions 
of the Mosque of Wazir Khan in Lahore City, The tiled panels display geometrical or more commonly foliated 
and floral patterns, enclosed within simple geometrical or scrolled borders. Veiy often the design consists of a 
flowering plant, a vase filled with flowers or a dish of melons and other fruit. It will be noticed beneath tluit 
these vases occur ^so on tile-clad buildings in Persia, but are ultimately derived from China. According to 
Mr. Edmund' Smitht they are seldom or never found on Indian edifices prior to the time of Jehangir’s reign. 'I'he 
flowers re*presented arc in most cases hard to identify owing to their shapes being conventionalized and their 
nai;ural hue adapted to the restricted scheme of five or six colours. Some panels contain inscriptions, either te-xts 
from the Quran in Arabic or foundation-]K)cms itJ elegant Persian. The general character of the designs is closely 
related to that used in the fresco painting of the period, but the latter mode of decoration admitted of greater 
freedom and naturalism. This will be evident by comparing the tile-mosaics of Wazir Khan with the fresco 
painting imside that mosque. 

^ The spandrels over the arches usually display graceful designs of flowers and foliage intertwined with scroll- 
work ; and along the battlements runs a border of the well-known or crenelated pattern. 'I'he domtis 

of mosques and tombs are asually faced with tiles of a uniform colour, but in a few cases, such as the tomb of 
Dai Anga, the wet-nurse of Shah Jehan, two colours are used. 'I'hq mostjue founded by the .same lady, locally 
known as the Railway Mosque, is the only instance at Lahore known to me, in which tile- work is employed Ui 
decorate the interior of a building. This edifice which for several years was utilised as a 'Praffic Superintendent’s 
Office, has recently been restored to its pristine destination. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the buildings of Lahore which are decorated with tile-work. The most 
noticeable Iiave already been mentioned in the course of this paper. It should, however, be remarked that, al- 
though this tile decoration of Shah JehaU’s reign is nowhere better represented than in the capital of the Punjab, 
some isolated examples are met with in other places of Northern India. In the .same province we have the Sbahi 
: Jlasjid belonging to the Tomb of Shah Burhan at Chiniot in the Jhang district and the Uakhnai Sarai in the 
jaltmdhar district, builjt by Alt Mardan Khan about A.D. 1640. 

The Chiniwali Mt^jfli 4 t Th^besar in the Ambala district has its minarets and eastern facade covered with 
floral tfle-mosaics. According to Rodgers, f the date of the building is A.H. 973 or .^.I). 1565-6. 

Sadhatu'a, a smafl tpwit in tl^ Ambala district pos-sesses the Mosque of Abdul Wahab, built in A.D. 1669, in 
the .raign' .of Aurabgze^^ tjhte Mrhole which was once covered with tile-mosaics in floral jMUerns 

That thb art tile 5 d©Co;ra al^ in the Province of Agni is proved by a few nionunients. In 

the very heart of the sacted PjEindu ^ity' of Mathura Muttra) there rises the Jami Masjid founded by Abdun- 

' 145, 9:48 And 9^(9 i^mb raihaii mtid itetoci Ibali it built in Alcbur’i* reit^u. Luiif, Lahore^ ifo-i umi iiiw«rt8 Uuit Sbutkii 

/Stuja died in A.H. (AiilX bite tomb iw buiH in tbe time of Ibrahim liodi, but <|uoii*N thc^ Aitt-j-AlcUfiri (v]jor«> ti in wiid that, he 

• died in The bitter iUtement in ourroot. Cf. *rttbaf^ai-i-Akbari (Lucknow IBTfi) p. 

tKTi4. g Bevieedi Uit of objeot« of art:ha}ol«i|(itial iiitoro«t in the riinjAb^ Lahorci pp. 49-4 
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Nabi Khan, who was j^jovornor of Mathura from i:^p .'to i.668 hijdcr; Aur^ Tbie tih^is .ite ft>mtd^tibii .■ 

(;\.H. 1071 or A D. 1 660-1) is contained in a chront^i^. -‘Th^ huildihg.'V Mr 

siderable siz(? and htus four very lofty minarets, which With other pa|.rts of the fabric w 

hrijfht coloured plaster mosaics : but only a few patiels now; refljiain, and .the whole of .the "fa ^ 

becoming a ruin." It is interesting to note;that Abdun^Nabi, the fimnder of this tnosqUCj at jthe tithe tjfhki.^ihjg, 

apjHnnted to Mathura, was governor of Sirhind in the Punjab. 

A much liner and more famous example of tile decoration is presented by tbe. Chini . ka j^vuaii “ th® 

Tomb,'* which rises on the left Ixmk of the jamna and is not the least of the Moghvd buildings of it has 

been fully described and illustrated by Mr, Edmund Smith in bhe of his able yplumes,t There is 
to tell the date of its. erection, hut tiadition holds that it contains the retnains.of Afzai Khan, a poe^ Who died, at 
Lahore in A.D. 1639. If this tradition is correct, we may here also suspect the’ influence from the Punjab, the 
home of Indian tile decoration, Mr. Smith, however, is of opinion that the Chini ica Rauza was not iMiilt .until 
the reign of Attrangzeb, but docs not substantiate his view by any arguments. 

* Agra, or rather the neighbouring village of Sikandrah, jjosscsses earlier si^ciniens of tile decoration in the 
kiosks of Akbar’s mausoleum and in the Kaych Mahsill, said to have been built by the Eimperor jehangir for his 
queen, Jodh Bai. But in both cases the tile-rwork is of the ^earlier and plainer type found in buildings near. Delhi. 

I have remarked above that the art of tile-work. was introduced into India from Persia, where it formed the 
chief decoration of brick building-s for many centuries, i , Here also a great variety of style is noticeable in build- 
ings of different fjer'iods. In general, it may be said that in the earlier examples geometrical designs! are used 
and the prevalent colour is blue. This i.s, for instance, the ca.se ‘with the famous Blue Mosque of Tabriz built by ,, 
jehan Shah (1437-68) and with the Masjid-i-raaidan. at Kashan qf tlie ijtli or 14th century. I may note here 
that the Persian term iasAi by which tile-work and' faience in general is indicated, not only in Persia but also in 
Northern India, is derived from the njune of the last mentioned town. Kashan in Irak. 

It is interesting that in the earliest Indian tile-work, that of Multan, also the colours are bltusTuid White and 
the patterns exclusively gebrae^^^ . v 

Another famous example of early tile-work is the Gor-i-Aniir, “the Grave of the Chief,” i.e. the Mausoleum 
of the Great TtmUr built in his capital Samarkand in A.D. 1370. It was constructed by Persian artisans and 
under an architect, Muhammad ibn Mahmud of Isfahan, who is mentioned by name in one of the inscriptions on 
the edifice. The high drum and melon-.shaped dome are clad with glazed bricks of clark blue, light blue -and 
white. The courtyard is decorated with faience niosaics of ii different styles Wmilar to those found on Persian 
monuments of the beginning of the 15th century and pniibably executed abbut that time. . 

The tile- work of Delhi and Lahore is evidently derived from a later type of Persian. faiCnce, namely that 
which was in vogue in the t6th and 17th century under the great rulers the Safavi dynasty (A. D. 1502-1736) who 
were contemporaneous with the Great Moghuls of India. As early Us the i5th century exaiiijh^es of this Style of 
work <Kcur on Persian buildings, Sarre reproduces a piece Of fajerice mosaic Which he acquired at Teheran, 
but which was iniid to originatc from the famous Mdsque of Iniam Kiza ait Meshed (Mashad). This specimen is 
similar in de.sign to Laliore tllework and has the ^me sChethfe pf colour including crimson. The mosquC of 
Meshed is said tp be contemporaneous witli the Blue Mostpie of TUbriz, but ^ine porrions wtire the 

rulers of .the Safovia house. ■■■ X. .'■■ ■ 

The Persian section of the M usee du Louvre coiitfuns a '• plaque de faience de rey^ement ” originating from 
a mosque at Tauris of the v5th century . This sp(Ex;iime^v Ulspv^Mlrits exsfotly die same 
work of Liihore. It contains a fragmentary AraMc~ins^iprion 1 u WMte )^ttprs 4 nteriaced w^ yolldw^^^^^ ’ 

stalks of turquoise blue on a dark-bljue IjackgroUftd. 1- Jt- is iht«resti«^|0 pwe the difTor^ of 

Persian tile-mosaic and the earlier work of the i^hic^tury? 45 d>ejlac^ With letters arid ornahiehta in 

relief, turquoise blue on a ground-o^, white-and-gqldt. v.''-- P ■ 

A building of e.Kceptional interest in the 


Ablxis the Great (i 587-1629) the Persian kirigs Were . buried at ' Ku^t^but StHl regained the 

as their national sanctuary. I'he tile- work was cbthhumced iiV tim' cehthry and completed A ■ 

(1642-1667), and therefore coincides with the great jibriod (jd* this iwtbirari Pri ^ 

• Mathm*a «d* ISHD, Pl>. fttiU JUDuliOiaiiii, Pnn\ Soc., \ '■ '■A-:':. 

I Tlko obdtjrvttltonn rdK^irdittf; Penii^m diiriviMl from Vfittdnah fl 




■ i;!. '^urinounted .with ii -'flat rfpnits— is 

the -Moghul :'p|B#io!c!.'. 

■■ t. .^- -i-z .. - i^'^h;' ■ :,■■ - The ^ecoratipu.- of ■ the |>rayer ■ - room also differH ■ .frhm ■ 

)^:#^g|ja 4 ^ 4 ^: 46 S Black and darkgieen. not found in India;, iire ptroniineht. 

reign of Abbas II. and completed in A I^, 1647-48, 
las reedmie^^ b^^^^^ with faience mosaics closely related th<jse 

f(^hd >pp :i^e light-coloured flower stalks interlaced with 



arohi^ucs dn adlirk'gl^ consists of white letters iiiterlaced with slim spiral tendrils 

dnia jdttt;k‘bih^ gw^uhd is spriwounted by^a^ with a stalactite deebratbn above. In these 

; !panejiB |he a!l^l’^^<^rdisapjpears Almost Gobpictely;^ we And the flower-stalk mostly issuing from 

a vwse fpid fllling the awhedvat^^ yases are likewise conventioniilizcd and have a 

foot in the shape of a Pdipted leaf resembUng a Persian .^Imette. These are derived from Chinese examples 
and are found in I^einiah art |fo l6th century, also on carpets of the period -^the so-called 

va^-Carpets." (Sarre); "We have noticed above that such flower-vases form a common feature on the tile mosaics 
of Lahore. Sarre reifttoflw that Chinese influence m^es itself felt in Persian art from the i6th centurjr onward — 

in cerainic art, in carpetkand in immmtui^ paindng, V 

It is not a lltUe curious that oil the satj^ the mosque of Ardebil we find a panel in which the Chinese 

vase is placed betweeh two peacocks^a device which, as Sarre observes, is verj' frequent in By;iantine art. I 
may add that it: is also veiy CoDtimpn in Hindu sculptures of; the Western Himalaya, especially on the; car\-ed 
fountam-stones.cd Chamb^ State, but-^strange to sayr— in Indian tile-work it docs not occur. 

• An inscription bn the gate of Shaikh Safi's tpausoleum mentions the name of Juh ibn Isfahan! as the arch- 
itect of the building. At Isfahan, the capital of the Safavin kings, we find several more examples of that fainece 
decoration which Wse to siich prominence during their reign. The mosque of Shaikh Lutf-ullah, situated on the 
east side bf die famous Maidan, was built under Shah Abbas in the beginning of the 1 7th century. The entrance 
gate resCipHns that of the Mausoleum bf Ardebil, but is only partly decorated with real mosaics. ^‘ Only the 
upper portibh bf thb niche ’’ Sarre lemarksi *' with the stalactite vault and the inscription band .shines in the 
brilliant ^lour of ' die faience mosaics, contrasting strongly with the faint colours of the [squiire] tiles beneath 
which were first gla2ii4 and subsequently painted.” 

In the Madrasi Madarri'Shah or College of the Queen-Mother ’’ situated on the east side of the Chahar 
Ba|^ at: Isfahan We find also mostly square tiles side by .side with faience mosaics. It was built in A.D. 1710 by 
Shah Husain in memory of his mother, and consequently is one of the latest examples of decorative tile-work 
.found'Jn Persia. 

The growing use of square tiles during the 1 7th century was evidently due to the greater facility of this 
proc^b eompared with tl^e liaborious, but much more elective art of tile-mosiiic, in which each piece had to l>e 
cut to its pro^r alwipe. - The change, therefore, marks a decided degeneration, though an attempt was made 
to imitk^ in the sqi^t^ tiiies the dosi^^ 

: It is notewot^hy thi^ examj^es of Indian tile- work also we find the faience mosaics replaced by 

square tiles. This for msiatice, the base WiA the mosque of Begampura near Lahore which was built by Zakariyya 
Khan, saniamed Khan Bahadur, the Governor of the Muhammad Shah. It seems, therefore, that 

thfoughom ita hismry the IHchan ait 0^ decoration has closely followed the examples furnished by, Iran, 
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TILE-MOSAICS OE THE LAHOEE FOET. 

By J. PII. VOGEL, PH. D. 

SUl’i: KINTKNDHNT, ARCl I.'KOLOGICAL Sl'lU'l-.Y, NOKIUBRN GIKCLK. 

II. 'I'lU' LAHORE EOR'r. 

riu' palac(; of the (.ireat-Moj;hiils at Lahore clots not taijoy as preat a t (•Ichrity as those of .'\yra, I'atehpur 
Sikri anti Delhi. It should he reinenihered that Lahore was only a secondary capital ol the Moj,dii.il empire. In 
the iSth oeiiLiiry it was hardly used as a ro) al residcMice, rliounh we may assume tliat the. L;i)vernors of the- Punjab 
r.«;sided in it. 1 ‘rom the time of the Afj^han invasions the kino «>f Delhi lost all influeiicir in this j)rovince. I'or 
a short period the splendour of soverei^^nty was revived within the anciemt walls, when Ranjit Singh united the 
.sc;afteretl .Sikh forces in his [jowerful hand and madc^ Lahore his capital ( 1 790). 1 he death oi tlie Lion of l-aliore 

(1839) was soon followed by the anne.'cation of the Punjab (1840) aiirl from that lime tht.- I'ori was garrrisctncid by 
liritish trooj>s. 

riiough most people will agree with liernier that the palace of Lahore does not disjtlay the sjune magnifi- 
cence as those', of Agra and Delhi, it possesses no small amount of intcaafst both architectural and hisu^rical. 
Whetreas the Delhi palace wiis entirely built on one plan and at one time and consisjuenlly e.^cels by unity and 
clearness ol composition, it dotts not exhibit that curious variety of styltt noticeable in the Lahori: buildings, 
which were comnu'.nct.-d by Akbar, continued b\ Jehangir and comjdetetl by .Shah J(;h:in, and wdiich c<.>mprise a 
lew remnants of the e[)hemeral .Sikh rult;. 

• rile early Moghul edilice.s built of jirofusely sculpluretl retl sandstone are distingthshed by features of 1 lindu 
architecture - such as bnickets with figures of elephants and lions, and friezes of peacocks - which are character- 
istic of tKe tolerant rule of .Akbar and (changir. d he magnificent .Shah Jehan indulged in tlie use ol white 
marbk; adornetl iii the riiscan fa.shi(.)n with floral designs of .agate cornelian and lapis lazuli. 

The only jiprtion of the Port which may be ascribed to Aurangzeb is the gait; facing the Hazuri Ikigh and 
the Hadshahi Masjid or Imperial Mosque which was built by the same emperor.’ d he lati-r Moghuls do not 
seeyt to have contributed to the Lahore palace, d'he few additions duo to Ranjit .Singh and his short-reigned 
successors arc easily r(.^C(;giiizal.)le by their gaudy and barbaric splendour. It must, liow<;ver, be admitted that, 
tluiugh their atUMni»ls at c;mbellishing the Moghul palace have luul the contrary t;flect, there is here no t;vidence 
of thai vandalism which in the days of Sikh rule sp<.)iled many a venerable monument in tlur neighbourlmod 
of Lahori!. 

The historical associations of the Lrdiore Port will be best n.’iiiernbered in tht; course of a detailed accouiu 
of the various buildings which it contains. But first it will be ne.cc.s.sary to review the literary sources from which 
we derive our knowledge, 

d'hc Eurofiean travellers who had occasion to visit l.ahore in the course of the 17th century do not contribute 
much to our knowledge of the Moghul [lalace and its Intildings. In getieral their notes on Lahore are lamentably 
brief, as compared with what we know from thi.; same st«.irce regarding the Delhi and Agra forts. It is true, that 
William .Pinch who spent .several months of the years lOio and 1611 at I..ahore devotes some pages to a des- 
cription of this city in which the pal, 'ice is treated with cottside.r'iltle detail.- But his account does not convey a 
jL!lear idea of tlte various courts (most of which are ii(« longer traceable) :tnd of their relative ]>osition. P'inch 
dwells on certain pictures representing I ehangir, with his ancestors and nobles among which hr notes a picture 
of Chrisi.and one of the Virgiti Mary, d'hese pictures h:tve— wrongly 1 believe becjt ideniilicd with thi tile 
mosaics which .'ire edited in the present paper. 

In the course of my article I shall have occasion to revert to this question. Here it will he siifficiciit to add 
that P'inch’s description of the city of Lahore .ind of the palace whicli it cont.iins has been copied first by 
Joannes de Last (in Latin translation) and sub.sequently by Sir 'Phomas Herbert, by the latter in an .ibbrevialed 
and partly corrupted form. Thevenot in his turn seems to Ivive ci)pied Herljert.’* Prom these two .uithois it 

* ‘ TIk' jutvilioii Known a.-* Xniilatii ii(i» Ik-oi iwriLftt lo .Vuriiimzi-b, I'lU. witlioiji iiutliijrilv. Sc- p. 1 1. 

^ /'umkii* /fit pilfiriMft, Vol. rV. |i[) (t'i rf. Kiucli arrived al Jjaiioro uii ll<e ■all l-V-tiruarv lOlo ip. «'il) and ivasi tln-r,- KtiJI mi Uif I7ili .'I.\v Kill' (p. hH). 

•'‘J Win lies dii JJe impurity .ifn/fm jn-t* Jtniitt rara (•uiHmunltirht/f r vitrits avrt*irihtj^ ll;Uf»vi)rmn (LiiuLrt) IBBI. T. Ih^rluTl, eVow/r 

tfaveh' fnlo d/'i'ica avd A-vio Ikt- Urtmi tupt/n'i'tilp dfsc^ihinq tin- fninons t*inpirt*x itf and htdo-^inni . .l/n»ifjn}i H»SS. Th*- Muu»i* ur 

de Thfifionol into the Lei>aHt, Lotidiai JfiN?. Varl TK. p, iM). Lalif (Ijiilioro i». IIB) in lldirluArt. wrtmj.ly swyA ibut tliv hitler viNiled Lahore 

ill UiiJO. The truLli is that Jlerbt^ri never vii^iled Lahorii jii ail. 



/ TlUC LAHORK hOR'I'. 

tt'Diilil ;i|)j)(!.ir ;i!i ii the I'ori <»f l.uhorc had lw(;lv'e jsjattjs, thn^e <iii thf* side of ihtr town aixi niiif towards the 
ixiijiiry. Hut a perusal ol the correspiMKliiio’ passiige of Finch will sh<»w that in s|»citkin}» o(*“t.he castle* he 
means the loftjhed city. The twelve |s;ales in <]uestioii are conser|uently the city }>al(.*s which are pre.served, some 
in name alone, up to the present day.' 

Manucci who was settled at laihore for some time as a successful " Farany^i doctor” has lelt us a chapter on 
the tsriyin and dey.cripiion ol that city, but does not include the palact; in his account. Flscwhi’.re he makes 
occasional mimtion of the Ltihore hOrt, but considering; his opportunities, the information he suppli^^ 
remarkably futile. 

hraiHf’oi.s Bernier.'^ the |>hysician of Aurangzeb, who has left us such an accurate and lively description of 
the Delhi palace, despatches that of Lahori; in only a few lines, thouyh he sUiytjd for more than two moivths in 
this town on his vva.y to Kashmir ( 1683). 'ravayrner'* yives nothing but a resume of Bernier’s account of the 
capital of the Funjab. 

1 he narratives oi the Fturo}>ean writers w'h(» visited Lahore duriny; the Sikh period are hardly more satisfac- 
tory. Dr. J. M, Honiyheryer'* who residtal at Lalion; as physician of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and must have 
known tht: locality very well, has publi,sh<;d a view of the citadel t)f Lahore to which is added a brief explanatory 
iu)le witli the names ol st)tne ol the buildings itt and around the I'Ort. The traveller William Moorcroft® who 
vicw'cd the city of Lahore on the 13th May 1820 under the guidance of the Governor Faqir Nur-ud-l )in, devotes 
a page to the F'ort in which he gives a general idea of the aspect of the palace during Sikh rule, “ Ranjit 
.Singh," he says, "has clwtred away some of the rubbish, and lias repaired or refitted some of the ruined build- 
ings t)l Jehangir and Shah-Jehan ; but his alterations have not always been made with good feeling or taste." 
He was the Ijrst to notice the tile decoration on the Fort wall. 

I may note here that we possess an excellent map of tluy I .ahorc Fort in the Sikh periotl. The original 
which belonged to the late Faqir Qainr ud-Din. son of Faqir Nur-ud l.)in just mentioned, has been copied and 
reproduced .several times.® • 

It Is strange that, even since the British occupation alTordcid better opportunities for the; study of the Lahore 
palace, the subject has received so little attention. Mr. j. 11. Thornton' incUuUtd a brief tlescrijaion of the I'ort 
in his handy guide l^iok of Lahore. He fully recognizetl the imi)ortaitec of the tile decoration on the Fort wall 
as Ijy lar the most remarkablt; feature of the j)alace. But lor the rest his accyount, w'hich is mainly b>'i.sed on local 
tradition, is in.sufiTicient b<ah as regards the architecture and history of the buildings. 

Muhamin.'td Latif** in his work on the antiquities of Lahore adds very little to Mr. 'rhornton's descripyon. 
He consulted it is true -native hislorian.s, hut did not utilize them to the extt nt he miglu have done. In quot- 
ing Sir 'I'homas Herbert, he changed both s|H Hing and wording of the passage and drew wrong conclusions from 
it. In Jehangir's inscription in the Fort he read the year as A. H. iwy instead of 1027. * 

It is gratifying that, whereas the narratives of Rurojtean travellers and writers fail to do justice to the Lahore 
lace, we possess some very full and remarkably accurate notices in tht; works of Muhammadan historians of 
the t/th century. 1 note pariieularly the Budshah Naniah by Mulla ‘/\bdul Hamirl and the 'Amal-i-salih by 
Muhammad .Salih. Both these iiuthors were citizens of Lahore, riie passages relating to iht; 1 .ahorc Fort from 
from these and other wtirks ha\ i‘ been coIl(!cted and discu.ssed with much judgment by Maulwi Nur Bakhsh in an 
able paper published in the first .Annual Report of the Arclueological .Survey of India.® In the light of those 
coniem|)orant;ous accounts several statem('nis of later writers have had to be correct(;d or modified. 

'I’he researches of Nur Bakhsh have enabled us to make a clear distinction between the early Moghul build- 
ings raiseil liy Akbjir aiul Jehangir and those added by Shah fehan. " ** 

I he bort contains two Persian inscriptions, relating to these two building periods. One, dated in thctwelftlf 
year of (elungir’s reign or A.H. 1027 (A.D. 1617-1.8) records the eompiction of the early Moghul palace by 
.Ma'iiuir khan. It has been rendered : “ In the twelfth year of tht; blessed acci;.ssion of His Iinperiat Majesty, 
the sluulow of (iod, a .Solomon in dignity, a. Kayom. rs in state, an Alexander in arms, the asylum of the 
( aljphnte. the i'.mperor Nur-ud Din Jehangir, the so of the lunperor Jalal-ud Din .Akbar the Champion of the 
I'aith. conv.spondingio A.n. i..>7[A.I). t6.7-.8], the Ixiilding of this auspicious palace was completed under 

» Sfontt ,/i.. .Ifoo-jr. Vtu 1 1 . p ISfi, rf. Ltihorr |,. m, - ; Aiitslorclfnu miH») V»||. j I p. rfirt roffao^a (l»nriH j(? 7 g) Vol JI 64 

^ ,(vm .f/ri, ( Vitjnnn IMftJ) p|i. .W, f. tninsl : yea in the KaH (l,oiMioti 1852) Vol I p. m. 

• \V. ftiiii a TrolMM!k, TrnrHs in /4#f Himalayan prorineax of ffindu^flan and the. fnnjah ol<;. (liondoii 1841) Vol I p ]()4 

‘ : .1; r vrrr.rO ,« Mnh.nnl of Indian JW, Vol. VJ (189G). India i yhntayraphi and dravuny. uf hiMorical Mldinae. 


No. 77. Tho plan was traced in 1883 in Major CoIc’h Office. 

* f,’ihiirf> M**ihonf 187(1) |»p. ^ /jahore ; if* hinlary, arnhitecinral rewaine and anfiquitie* (biliorc IKilS) 

** .Ov4«r.»/u.//rvi7 of iadia. Annual Heptarf (ralciilUt 19(M) pp. 218-22-1. 


Mldinys. London J896) 


) pp. 119-J27. 
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quadrnnjfle ol’ the L>iwin-i-‘amm which measured 730 by 46(.; i’ec;t and was enclosed on four sides hy a range 

the supcrititendeflce of his mo-st humble disciple and slave the <.le.voted servant Ma'mur Khan." • 

The .second inscription painted over the Elephant (hue (liathi Pol) is dated in the fourth ‘year of .Shah 
Jehan or A.H. 1041 (A.D. 1631-32) and contains the {iraise of the. Shah Hurj or Royal Tower conijileted in that 
year by ‘Abdul Karim, It runs as follows: 

" The king, a Jamshed in dignity, a .Solonmn in graiuhrur. a Saturn in stattr," 

, “Who has carried the banners of his glory beyond the sky and the sun," 

“ The second Lord of Constellation,^ Shah Jehan, to wlmm in justice and generosity Nau.sherwan is ni> 
equal nor Afredun a peer," 

“ Ordered a Koy’al Tower (.Shah Purjl to lie erected which for its immense height" 

“ Is like the I.)ivine 'Phrone beyond imagination anti conception.” 

“ In purity, height, elegance and airiness, such a lower" 

“ Has never ap|x;ared from the castle of the sky nor will." 

“ The sincere servant and (aithful disciple, ‘AIkIuI Karim," 

* “ After the completion of the building devised this date : " 

“ For ever like the fortune of this king, a Jamshed in arms,” 

“ May this auspicious lofty tower remain safe from destruction ! " 

“A.H. 1041, the 4th year of the Accession."^ 

Nur Makhsh has rightly pointed out that this .Shah Hurj is lui tither than the Saman Hurj wliich occupies the 
north-west comer of thei F'ort. This i.s evident from the very accurate description of this |.)art of the palace l:>y 
'Abdul Hamid in his Hadshah Namah. The assumption that the inscription refers to some other tower which 
has distippeared is. therefore, to bt; rejected. 

The plan of the .Shah Hurj had been executed by Yaminu-d ilaulah Asif Khan who had been apfioinied 
'governor of Lahore in the year 1625. Hesidcs this building .Shah Jehan erected the large hall of the Diwan i- 
‘amm, for which he had issued orders in the first year of his reign. 

Muh’amnuid Salih mention.s that in 1633 ^^hah Jehan ordered the construction of a new Ghusl-khanah and 
Khwabgah under the su[)ervision of Wazir Khan, the Physician and Govertior of Lahon;, who.se name is best 
known in connection with the magnilicent mosque which he founded in that city. 

We re«id again in the Hadshah Namah that in November JO4.1 the Emperor inspected a marble edifice over- 
hxiljing the river Ravi which has recently lieen c*miplc.ted and was probably one of the two buildings ordered 
eleven years before. 1 presume that it is the. same as the marble [lavilion known as C^hhoti Khw’al.igah. 

• It will be seen from the published plan that the Lahore F'ort has roughly the shape of a rectangle measuring 
1250 by j Kx> feet. The main gates are in the centre of the west and east walls. A glance at the plan will show 
that the orientation of the western gate is not in agreement with that of the F'ort and the buildings which it cr»n- 
tains. The position of the gate is evidently determined by that of the Hazuri Hagh enclosure which in its turn 
must have been built in connection with the Ijuperial Mo.sijue or Hadshahi Masjid of Aurangzeb. There can be 
little doubt that the Hazuri Hagh enclosure was constructed as a fore-court tt) the Most)Uf; and at the same time 
as a link betw'een the Mo.sque and the palace. Latif may be right in Sciying that originally it served the purpose 
of a sarai and was only made into a garden by Ranjit .Singh. The well-knowm baradari in the centre, built from 
the .spoils t)f Muhammadan tombs, is certainly a monument of the famous Sikh soldier king who often held his 
durbar in it.*'’ 

J.,atif calls the western gate to the F'ort the Akbari Durwazah and asserts that it was built by anti ntimed 
Sifter the F!)mperor Akbar, Hut from what has been remarked above it follows that this gate cannot l>e anterior to 
the Imperial Mosque which wa.s built in A,l). 1673. fhe style tilso points to some such date. The name 
Hazuri Bhgh Durwazali seems, thertifore, more appropriate. The eastern gale w'hich k?ads into tht: City is called 
Mfisti Durwazah or “Gate of Intoxication." 

Since the Hritish f>ccuf);U:ion l)bth the main gates have been bricked up. and sole acce.ss to llie fi>rtress is 
gained through a postern dating from the year 1853, behind which rises the gorgeously decorated liathi Pol or 
Elephant Gate which will be fully tuned in the sequel. It once formed a private entrance i<» the apartments 
occupied by the emperor and his ladies. At pre.sent a ramp of modern military con.struciion leatls along the Ixick 
of tte Moti Masjid to the centre of the Fort, 

From the so-called Akbari Durwazah a curiously twisted passage led up to the western etnranci: of the great 

> i.d. One born uuder art anifpKHouK ooiijiinotjou of Jupitor nncl Venu^; a fortiiiiiito and iuvinoiblo U is ilio of j\Uiir Tiniiir. Tlio 

Kmp&ror Sliuli Johan i«< ouliilliKl !Sahil)-i-Qiriii)H>Sani i.c. tUo xonond Amir Tiiuur. 

“ i*ublic iMcriptionv at Lahore^ Vol. XXYli, pp. 8J(», ;il2; tahurv, p. 121. llonijibpr^'rr, i^*. vit. 5MU No. 8. 
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v.iuIk ! ciMinix I •; u lili ri iitivil '.'HKrwaV’i on lln' south .'iiul (.-asi sides. 01 this lai'Lj’c cloistei nolhinjj now 

! iiM.ni! ' xa j»t I he lilt it- court in (roni ol the ihrarl Mos(|Uf. I'lio front-wall of this court ic»rtH(Hl part of the 
w' a n il- ol Th< enclosure, and still c.onve) s stmu; idea <(f its a-ppearance. Its destruction lor military pui- 

piise.. Is tin- more to he d<-plore«i !)j, ih(' arititiiuifian, as this arcade must have been one r»f the oldest pi»rtions of 
i.!i" J.alKire l*aiai'e. I liere is reason to suj.>posc, as Nur llakhsh has pointed out. that it e.vislerl already in <he 
I' i;'!! of ,\l\b.u, as the mmiher <*1 l»;.iys shown (*n the map ol the Sikh perioil vi.-ry closely ai^rees with that of 114 

ineniioneil tn .\1 I’adaoni m his account o( the c(.‘)<;l>rii.tion ol the New Vt^ars day hy Akbar on the_ .Sjtfh 

• ^ 

I i S^>/. 

i )v« r tlu* f;nr!Mn<x- lo lilt* liU-lc (uiiri-yanl juvSi nouxl vve find a wliilt? marble slab with the inscription of 
h:lNiiiL»ir wliicli r( (:<>r(Is tht- < ninpletif)n (il the. palacr in AJ). ibi/ iS l>y Ma‘nuir Kh.in. I his inscrifJtion — it 
should l)(. n*»ied dot's uoi relf‘r to ilu: eonstniction of tlu.‘ l\?arl Mosi|ue. as Latil seems t(» assume. J he U^rni 
iUntliU kluiuoJi literally I loust* of bonunt:" denotes a palace and not a mos(|ue. Tht' palace in tiueslion Cf)n- 
sisK tl rviilvntiy of the lai^c (|uatlr.inj^lt* of the I )iw'an'i 'ainm amstructed l)y Akbar and the smaller stjiiare 
a<lV'inin -4 it to die tK»rih vvlncli Is now usually desiunated as the «|iiadranL;;lc ot JebanjLjir. I hi'se are no doubt the 
two court.;, nienlituied by Sir d boma.s 1 It rbert, “pointino* om two \v'ayt« ; one to die Kind’s 1 )urbar and Jarneo 
(whi rr her daily shewt's Ijimseli'r unto hi.s people) tlu' other to du: Devon- Ivawn or threat llall (when.* every eve 
IVoni eit^ht to ele.vtai he discoiirsfbs w ith his 1‘ mbraves.)” ^ 

d hr open pillared liall which projects into the larye court from the centre ol the north side is the Diwand- 
‘amm. It has betai noted alH)ve that this Iniildinj^ is due to .Shah Jcdian, wlm ordered its construction in the first 
y< ar ol his at die same lime with thai ol a similar txlifice in llu‘ Aj:»ra bort. 1 he Conn chronicler Mulla 

‘Abdul flamiilol Lahore states that durin*;- die r<M<;ns of Akbar aiKl jeliaiiLMi* the courtiers who aUeiuled the 
daily puldic audience of the I’mperor, wert' protected against rain and sanshiiu: otiK* by means ot an avvninj»’. 
I»ut Sh.ih Jcdian ordered that a hall of forty pillars sliould be built in front of \\\k:. jharoka ot the Danlatklianah- 
i khass o 'amm. d he j/uiroka (dii' of Sir 1 hotnas Herbert !) is the balcony throne on which the Kmperor* 
ma<lc his ilaily public, .ippearancc. 

'I hc forty fiillansl ball (ih<- ten forming the. last row arc in reality pila.st(Ts) known as I )iwan-i ‘amm must 
appeal to our eurio.sity as one <>1 the first creations df the magnificent Shah Jehan. But we fticl (Usa})j)ointed in 
linding that the whole siipersiruclure as well as the jiavement is modern, whilst the red sandstone shafts do not 
lit on I he earved bases. Vet an interesting fi;a.Uire is prc.scrved in the remnants ol a white marble railing w-hich 
once connected the outer row of pillars. I'he large, plaifi'rm on which tile hall is raised was enclosed by a second 
railing of red saii<lslone. of which a large portion is e.M.uit. .Ml Ir.ivellers who have witncs.scd the daily 
court of the tirealMdghul refer to these railings which separati-d the tliftcianU classes of nohle.s in attendance.^ 
After the Ifritisli oeciipation llte aiicienl throne hall of .Shah jehan was turned into a luirruck. The outer 
archwa\s were brieked up atnl the. building mielosed wu’ihin a verandah. .i\ few years ago these unsightly 
c\cre,scenc<-s have been removed, but eva.-n now this l>.iiren building, silent and solitary iit the midst of a dusty 
b;irriiek-yar(l is only a skeleion of the imperial hail ol Shah Jehan in the days of its splendour when the descend- 
ant of J imiir Silt on ihi- marble lliioiie, .md the hall end the adjoining eoiirl hung wdih banners and tapestry were 
thronged with amirs and rti/ti.s in rich atlire. tin; win ie .Hli-ring a rare spectacle of kingly magnificence. 

I'roin the back of the edilice just described we overlook the lesser quadrangle apparetilly known in Sikh 
limes as .\kbarj Mahall, I ni generalK attributed to jehangir It belongs in any case to the early Moghul period, 
as is obvious Irom the two rows iif Iniildings along the east and west sides of the quatlrangle, which arc distinguished 
In porticoes of red saiulstone with broad r.ives supported on brackets in which figures of elephants, lions and 

lnM.co.. k-. have been iiitrotluce.d. • 

* . . . . • * 
Beloie i( .o ing the gr.>u|) ol earl\ Moghul iniildiiigs. wa- note in the centre of the river front a larere builclin‘»^ 

which oil tin m.ip is indicated as Khwao gah. i.e. .Sleeping Room. I'-) rVistinguish it from .Shah Jehanjfi building 

of lb<- same u.inie, it is iisu.illy called Bari Khvv.tbgah (»r tire.iiei .Sk.-eping h.ill. J’he j>rf:sent building seems to 

bvrlong to tile .Sikh period and docs not possess any ar bitectural I'eauly.-' It is, however, highly probable that it 

occujiies ilie [ilace of the I’rivate Audience llall oi I fiw.m khtinah - the ‘‘ Devoncan,” in which according to 

William l•’i^cll the king sat ih- first part of the night, comnioidy from eight to eleven. 

Between the Bao' Khw.ih gah and the buildings nsevl re*, a. Rom ui Catholic chtiftel there is a pavilion 

.ipparently of Sikh origin and now closed in by modern structures. To the west rtf the Khwab-gah there was a 

sii.iilai pavilion now demolished but shown on thi^ old map. Here it was that l.)ili(> {m/go Dhuleep) Singh, the 

/ ra Ix ii-i ol till- Bunjalt, was Itorn. 

■ ' :* • I .- '*• t r:iM limiiLM' ll.'is il l Is unutnn t-he. piuriij of «///•/■ “t 


" Kroiii I.I 10 Sikh tn;i|> it. VronW u|iY;e:ir tlialPMnliiinijA 
Kiiiijil Sinifh uIho iiscU it for hii» bed-ohatiibur. 
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The buildings to the wesFqf Jehattgir’s Quadrangle loriii a second group due to his soti anti successor Shah 
,'jlfjehan. 1 * hey aw; distinguished from the early Moghul palace by a greater citstliness of material and richness of 
dccuHition, the carved red sandstone Ixiing replaced by white marble inlaid with mosaics of colouret^ stones. .\t 
the same time they do not display the grandness of design jteculiar tf> the two large (juarlranglos (if Aklwr and 
Jt^tangir and lack the charm of the Hindu element inmxluced in the earlier buildings. 

Adjoining Jehangirs Quadrangle to the west there is a small court stiir occupied by a garden w^iich has 
JfUely been laid out again in the formal style of the Moghul period. 'I he centre is marked by a marble plaifcn-m 
which (sontains a water reservoir. On this plalform there stood in the days of Sikh rule a pavilion {iiarniiari) of 
gilt silver, which is said to have bc^en sold by auction in 1849. I t) the north of this garden we notice an open 
mairble pavilion, indicated on the Sikh map by the name of Khwab-gah. 'I'o disiingnish it'from the building of 
the same name in Jehangir's Quadrangle, it is usually tlesignatcd as t’Jhhoti Khwabgah “ the lesser .Sleeping- 
room.” I'his was prtdwhiy one of the two buildings, the construction of which .Shah jehan ordered in A.l). i6,:;5. 
But whether it represents the Ghusl-khanah or the Khwabgah mentioned by Muhammad Salih, it is impossible 
to decide. It is true that in Sikh times it was known Ijy the latter apjKiIliitiou. But thej^name may easily hflve 
bectmie changed, since tlie .Moghul cnijJt'rors and their governors had ceased to occupy' the Lahore palace. 

Looking down from the Khwabgah we notka; at the foot of ihd l''i)rt wall a ruined structure which mi tlie 
Sikh map is called Arzgah, whereas Mr. Thornton refers to it as "tlte /\rz-l)cgi where the omra or nol)les of the 
court assembled in the morning to receive the Emperor’s comraand.s.” 'I'be term ‘ Ars-hes^i' however, can only' 
mean “ an officer who reud.s letters and repre.sentations to a king.” 'I'he word ‘arz gah’ aj>i)ears to be a more 
.suitable term. 

The next court is culled Khtl’al-khanah on the map which indicates that— -in .Sikh times at least - distingu- 
ished courtiers, nobles and ambassadors were here invested with the. robe of honour (Fersiaii khil'at). On the 
south side of this court were the royal baths {^HammamA-badAuihi) known in Sikh timtes by the name of Sheron- 
• vala Mammam on account of the spouts in the sh.'ipc of lions’ heads, such as still may Ih‘ seen in .Sher Singh’s 
Hanimam. On the opposite side there exi.sts a small marble pavilion with Bengali roof now enclosed in the 
rjuartens of the commanding officer and used as a Ixith-rooin, On the Sikh map it is indicated by the nante of 
“ Hall of Perfumes," perhap.s a rendering of Khas Khanah. 

We now enter a smaller court, in which we notice a gate of white marble which «.K:cupie.s the centre of its 
southern enclosure. The north-west corner of the sc|uare is occupied by an open pavilion which dates from the 
reign of Ranjit Singh and was used by him as a Kacha/iri or court of justice. Its general appearance is not 
ungraceful, but its Sikh origin i.s clearly indicated by certain details, such as the combination of white marble and 
red .sandstone brackets, and that of marble trellis .screens witli rt;d sandstone posts (.Arabic t/mlakka) in the orna- 
ment railing which is placed on the roof of the building. 'Lhe curious frescoes on the north wall relating to the 
legend of Krishna are evidently the work of one of Ranjit Singh’s court-painters. 

We have now reached the last c<jurt which occupies the north-west corner of the |.ialace and is known by the 
name of Saman Burj. The word saman is an abbreviation of Arabic musamman meaning octagonal. It will be 
noticed that the Shish Mahall is indeed built on a semi-octagonal plan. The ajjpellatimi .Saman l^urj, however, 
dates only from the Sikh period, whcreius the original name was Shah Burj or Royal Tower. Tliis is evident 
Irom a passage in the Badshah Namah in which ‘Abdul Hamid gives a very accurate de.scription of the buildings 
now known a.s Sanian Burj. Tims there 'cannot be the slightest doubt that the inscription over the Mathi Pol. 
which records the cotnpletion of the Sluih Burj by ‘Abdul Karim in the 4th year of .Shah Jehan’s reign or A.f). 
1631-32, refers to the;sanie group of buildings. It will be seen in the secpiel that the gate over which the inscrip- 
tion is placedt provides direct access to the Saman Burj by means of a twi.sted (light of siej)s and through the 
.„,:marbl^ gateway noticed in the cidjourning.court-y'ard. It was the private entrance to the iin[)crial palace. 

In his account of ;the Sljah Burj the court chronicler notices first of all the large hall, now known as .Shish 
Mahall, which occupies thcAloirth side of the stiuarc. It was here that in March 1^49 the sovereignty of the 
Punjab yvas assumed b)l the British Government, as is recorded on a tablet let into the wall. As noticed above, 
it is built: on a semi-QCt^gonal . plan, longest side, facing the square, has a row of double pillars of inlaid 
. white matble forming fjs^e arqhWays; surmounted by an eave of the same material. Interiorly the spandrels over 
the arches: are decorated //«/'<» which has marvellously escaped the Vandals who have mutilated this 

. ktn^J of work wherever -it is found. The graceful vine pattern over the two outer arches deserves .special notice. 
^ The main.toom, a .rectath^lat hall of nb^e dimensions, has a dado of white marble, w hile the ujijier jioriion 
the Walls and the, Cejlihg aru decorated with a mosaic of glass laid in gy'psum w'hich has give.n the building its 

This name — 1 may note--— ^is not mentioned by ‘Alxlul liamid 
;.who spehks of the btiildu^fsimply ns a liall He refers to the mirrtjr ornamentation under the curious 
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n.une of "AJvpiH> jjlass.” li uil] be luniecd that this decoration beloiifrs to two diflcreiit epochs. I he 
with its Iirwailing asiiect of subdued -ill made undoubtedly part of the ori-inal cdilitx*. It is rich without bemp 
-audy. 'The wail decoration, on the .;ontary. is decidedly vulgar, and the introduction of sherds of blue-and- 
white china hear ttfstiinony to a chiltlish taste. It is typical .Sikh work and. if any pi oof is waiitet, may^ note 
that, when a few' yt:ars a-n a part of the glass work was peeled off. the wall beneath was found to be painte . 

Ihii it appears that this wall painiin- also dates only hack to Sikh times. 

The roof of the Shish Mahall is encumbered with a curious medley of structures dating Iroin the Sjklk 
|i( riorl. rhe small Vmilding which <u:cupies the. centre ol’ the roof was built by Maharaja Ranj it Singh. Ihe 
rest is .s;iid to have Ijccii added by Sher Singh, t xc<.;pt the pavilion on the south-east corner which is ascribed to 

Nan Nihal Singh. 

Ne.\t to the Shish Mahall. the author of the liadshah Namah notes on the west side of the Shah Burj “a 
pavilion of marble, whose mosaics of corueliait, coral and other pntcious stones excite the emulation of the work- 
shop of Manes." This building is evideiuly rhe open pavilion known as Natilakha. This name so tradition 

holds refers to its having erntt nine lakhs of rupees. Jkit the eourt chronicler mentions neither the name 

.Naiilakha nor the, extravagant sum which wouk.1 account for it. We may', therefore, assume that btith the name 
and the supixised trarlition arc coniparaiive-ly* modern. I prc.sume that they dan; only as far back as the Sikh 
period. Another tradition " rejicated both by' I hornton and Taiil w'hich ascribes this piivilion to Aurangztb, 
is also to be rejected on the evidence of the If.idshah Namah. Like the other buildings ol the .Shah Burj, it be- 
long.s to the beginning of Shah Jehaii's reigii, and it will be noticed tliat the dum decoration of the marble 

dado is entirely in the style ol his reign. I.'fut the inlay' in the panels above the dado is of a very diffeicnt type 
and bears a strong resemblance t<* some of the wtirk found on the (joldeu lemple at Amritsar. 1 am, therefore, 
inclineil to think that it wiis added in the days of Raiijit Singh. The painting and mirror work in the wooden 
ceiling is certainly .Sikh W'ork. 

Afiart from such few additions as have been noted, Sikh rule has not materially interfered wdth the buildings* 
of th<! Shah Biiri ; and from the subseijuent military occupation it has suffensl less than any other part of the 
h'ort. rhus we have this interesting corner of Shah Jehan’s palace still practically in the same condition as it 
was deserib<;d by his court chroiiicUu'. 

If we rtrtrare our steps to the adjourning court and pass through the marble gate noted above, we enter a 
rectangular court-yard which contains a litile temple ol the Sikh period. .Another gate on the north side of this 
sijuare brings us to the top of a (light of stairs whieh, twice forming a right angle to the left, leaifs down loathe 
llathi I’ol or h'lephaiit fiate. From this [loim wc can ' onvenienily start our survey of the tile decoration which 
covers the west and north fronts of the I'ort wall. 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 

By J. pm. V()(;EL, pm. d. 

SUPERINTENDENT. ARCH.'EOLOGICAE SURVEY, NDK'll JEKN CIRCLE. 

• 

LII. THE PICTURED VVAI.L OF I.AllOKE. 

On th(i Hathi Pol or Elephant Gate we lUJtice first of all the Persian inscription whicli recortls the construc- 
tion of the Sh.'ih Purj [a/ias S.aman Burj) by Shah Jehan in A.H. 1041 (A.D. as has been noticed abovt,:. 

It is yaiiited over the {gateway and consists of two lines, each of four hcniistyrhs {misni'), as usual, enclosed with- 
in ornamental Une.s. 'I'he sp.'indrels of the intrados are emlM^llished ‘with raised medalli(ais of stone inlaid with 
an intricate scrollwork ptitiern. 

The entire surface round the extrados was once brilliantly dfK:orated with tilework divided into sunk [»ands 
in the usual fashion. Hut that in the right h.and' siiandrel has quite, and that to the left has partially disappeared, 
leaving an enormous patch of common plaster. On each side arc two panels, placetl one over the other and 
tmclosed by borders of scrollwork in which llowt;rs arc introduced. The lower panel displays a graceful group 
*of flowers of four difTerent kinds -lilies, narcissi and daffodils. The upj ter jianel shows a vase place.tl on a Hat 
dish and filled with various flowers including well-rendered blue irises. 

The wall adjoining the ITathi Pol is a curtain wall ; its length from the gate to the Sarnan Hurj is 40 f(*et. 
Here we tiotice at once the remarkable unity of composition combined with a in.'irvellous variety of design, which 
is one of the chief features of this unique wall decoration. Along the whole length of the palact; wall there run 
two Cornices at a height of 19 and 51 feet respectively from its foot. Each cornice is unflttrlined by a broad band 
of uniform geometrical design. In the upper bund the lines are dark blue? {lajvard), forming a rt^peat of si.s;- 
pointed stars, the centre of each being marked by a smdl star of yellow colour. I'ln; lower band e.vhibits a 
st/astika design in lines of turquoise blue. In (uich ca.se the blue main lines are laid between tw'o edges of terra- 
cotta,* the intervening spaces being filled with terra-cotta .screens |)ierced with a checkered design. The upper 
cornice is surmounted by a solid parapet decorated w'itb the usual crenelated [kunpiyah) border. 

• The two coVniccs enclose a double row of arched reces.ses adorned with frescoes which display lulij:*s, poppii'S 
and other flowers dear to the he.'irt of the Persian poets. Their fading colours contrast with the brightness of the 
tile-mosaics which fill the spandrels. The |)atterns arc geometrical c.\xe[)t in one ca.se where we find whiti- herons 
carrying fish (No. 22). 

The arched recesses are of flift'ereiit widths, the narrower ones being divided into two bv h<*ri/onial band.'; of 
tiltnvork. In the middle of the lower reces.sc.s we notice projecting miniature halcony-wiiulows [knkkari/ia) 
which add grace and variety to the decorated surface. They are continued along the whole length of the jtalace 
wall, but have suffered a great deal. In somt; cases they appear to have been mended with bits of Ijhu-and-white 
Mullani tiles, pre.sumably by the .Sikhs. 

The upper recesses are all pierced in the centre with arched openings perhaps meant for loopliole.s. Ik tw'een 
these rcccs.ses iind the upjter starry band there is a series of reciar.gular panels of tilework in alternating g(;oinetri- 
' dll and •floral patterns. These panels have been w'antonly tlisfigurcd by being pitxced witli looi>holc;s. Probably 
the .Sikhs should be held responsible for this vandalism. 

The Sikhs have left their stam}i on this portion of tht; pictured wall also in the IbVni tif bullet marks. I 'or 
these must date f^^ the days when the Fort was twice bombarded, the first time in Jiuniary 1841 on the acces 
sion of Sher Singh, who had to besiege Gulab .Singh and bis Dogras during five days, and again in Septeinber 
itS43 on the acccs.sion of Dilifi Singh, when his minister H Ira .Singh cajnuretl it from the Sindhianv.'ila .Sirdars 
who had murdered both Sher Singh and Dhyan Singh. When reailing Latif’s sjtiritetl description’ of thisilonbk^ 
bombardment, one wonders that anything of the Lahore Fort remained standing at all. I’liai author relates that 
on the occasion of the first siege Sher Singh placej^.some fort)' marksmen on th<' viittar^ <.)f the Imjxtrial 

Mosque which at that time wa.s u.scd by the Khalsa as a powder magazine. " Phe mochis vvert* paid at the rate 
of Rs. 10 \p 20 each, and theii^ commanding position enabled them to inflict considcn-ablc loss on tin.’ garrison 

' Lalil', Hiitorjf of ike Panjah pp. 604 ff. <'f. llonigbiTpir.. op, nt pp. 117 anil 12D. 
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insid(" ihe Fort, who >fc'ore unable to reply effectually to their fire, .since they commanded every corner of tbc 
pal.'ice with their weapons.” * 

'I'he infllet-marks of Sher .Sinvfh's mochis are particularly noticeable on the lM.;auiilul frieze of fi|furc.d jwne s 
wliich rut) between ihti two rows of arched recesses just noted and conse(juently arc placed at about h»vlf the 
heivfht of the wall. 'I'hey are continued on the west wall of the Saman Hurj and constitute some of the best 
sjjeciniens of tilework, as exc|uisit(i in d<‘si‘{n as in colour. Dark blue elephants are most prominent, and the 
action of tliese massive beasts is c'viT expressetl with sitigular vigour. How excellent is the elephant rushing 
after a fleeing horseman, its m ihant leaning Iwck aiul trying in vain to restrain its fury (No. 9). .Several panels 
show scenes of the elephant tight which formed .'t chief recreation of the Moghul court. I he first panel (No. 1) 
adjoining the Hatlii Pol sht>ws such a sctsie on a white background. According to prevailing custo^ each pf 
the two elephants is mounted by two men, so that the second might at once take livahaui s jdace if the latter • 
as often hapfiened- -was pulled down and trampled to death by the »)pposing animal.^ Ihe figure jumping be- 
tween the tw'o elephants probably lrit.*s to s(.*parat«^ them by means of two cross-.shaped cre.s.st;ts [t'Aark/ii) which 
w^re used to end the combat before either elejjhartt was killed.'^ As to the men who could be more easily replaced, 
no such precaution seemed required. 

On another panel (No. 7) distinguisherf by a dark-green background, the two elephants, each mounted by 
one driver, have just caught hold of each other. 

The third j^anel with the well-drawn white horses is not less decorative, though the exact meaning of the 
scene d(*j)ictt!!d is by no means clear. Possibly tht; two figures in the ctmtre represent wrestlers and the two 
horsemen umpires or onlookers. Abu-l-fazl“ relates that at the' court of Aklxir there wfu'e " many Persian and 
Turani wrestlers and boxers, clever AJafs from ("lujrat, and many other kinds of fighting men. Their p«iy varies • 
from 70 to 450 tiam. Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many pre.sents are made to them 
on .such occasions." He mentions several by namt:. 

In general, however, the horses do not display the sjime vigour and arc wanting in spirit and in firrmiess of 
design (Sec Nos, 10 and i j). This will lx* obvious if we compare the elephant and the horse confronting each 
other on No. 12 ; the elepliant full of action rushing forward with out-stretched trunk and the horse as tame, and 
stiff as if it wore made of wood. The horsmnan also swinging his spear lacks all expression of motion. 

The dromedaries also tlisplayed in .soimt of the panels (Nos. 2. 4. <S, etc.) are but poor productions. They fail 
to render the characteristic shape and old-w'orld look of the gaunt denizen of the desert. As .spandrel decoration 
we find a dromedary with two men, preceded by a clumsy bird (No. 21). • 

The stately Hactrian camels, on the contrary, one mounted by a mace-bearer and the other led at leash 
(Nos. 23 and 33), which w(* notice in the same frieze on the .Saman Ilurj, are very decorative The animal wiith 
its grim mouth and wwlly neck is exc Jlently «lraw'n. Less successful is the rider who sits rather stiffly in the 
saddle. The fighting bulls (No. 17) also are b\ no means Ijicking in spirit. 

We have now reached the northern half of the west Widl which forms part of the Saman Hurj. It will be 
noticed that hertt the tilework has suffered a gr,iat deal more than on the curtain wall first descrilied. This is 
evidently largely <hie to l>ad drainage, the w^aK-r being allowed to How down along the wall from the buildings 
above. At several jjl.vces a brtvul grey streak along the whole height of the wall plainly marks the course of the 
draimige which, wherever it touched a panel of tilework, completely w'ashed out all colour. 

This ptirtion of the west wall displays the harmony Ixitween the wall decoration and the position of thi 
building.s above. It has five large arches of which the. central one i.s placed exactly under the pierced nuir&le 
.screen of the Naulakha which occupies the centre of the Saman Hurj. The five arches must originally have been 
0]»en, but are now Ijricked up and provided with unsightly gratetl windows, the rooms behind being* used /or th^i^ 
storage of spirit.s. The spandrels over the large .irchcs are spicididly decorated with winged figures in floating 
garments (Nos. 15. 24 and 31). 'These angels with their variegated wings spread out on both sides 6f«the head 
are singiilarly suiu^il for .spandrel decoration and remind one of the winged figures on the tt^nphal arches of 
Imperial Rome. 'Thai they represent angels may be inferred from Moghul pictures wdiere w?nnQ!'‘''gures simi- 
larly jxibed administering to the wants of Ibrahim bin Adham, the royal dervish. In one instance (i 4 34) the 
angel ha.s captured a l)lue- coloured tlevil withhouis and uiil, his hands being tied together with a rope. 

A dark-l>lue demon armed w ith club and buckler, yet of a more comic than dangerous appearance, may l^seen 
in on<‘ of the smaller .spandrels .^Iwjve (1^0. a's). ^ ^ 

.\t\oiher angel (No. 15) holds a fan and is surrounded by winged angel-heads with caps, which are also 
repres<Mtted in some of the smaller spandrels, where one of them holds a rosary (No.s. 19 and 20). We inay •' 

; 
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as$um is sothe coilnctition between these winged heads and the cherubs of Western art. The fan, or * 

lather the sun<shade (Persian or is mentioned by Abul FazP among the ensigns of royalty. 

He descnbes it as being *'of an oval form, a yard in length, and its handle, like that of an umbrella, is covered 
with brobade, and ornamented with precious stones.” 

The spandrel over the remaining arch (No. 26) deserves close examination. It is badly damaged ‘and the 
, subjOot consequently not apparent at hrst sight. The white^spotied blue dragon is plainly visible. Over it we 
ptitiiiK a pkjir of huge three-coloured wings, but it is obvious that these cannot belong to the dragon, as they are 
turned the wrong way. They must belong to some other animal, the body of which has entirely disappeared, 
^'his, I believe, can have been nothing Iwit the fabulous bird Rukh which, as Sindbad the sailor tells us in 
thb Ar^an Nights, feeds on dragons. Near the dragon’s head there is a confused mass of lightgreen scrolls which 
I take to represent the buShy tail of the giant-bird. Its talons of the same green hue will be noticed on the back 
of the dragon. The snaky monster with its four feet helplessly hanging down has the exact appearance of being 
carried up through the air by the winged enemy at whom it seems to snap with its pointed snout. • 

, Under the five large arches are elongated panels of which only two are partially preserved. One (No. 28) 
represents a procession': first an elephant carrying two men, a meUmut unA a standard-bearer, then a group of 
foot soldiers with banners and matchlocks, followed by some horsemen of whom one makes a respectful salam to 
another riding in front of him, and finally a melancholy dog closing the train. The corresponding panel (No. 27) 
has lost nearly all colour, but the design can still be traced. It contains a group of elephants and dromedaries. 

Over the arches are large rectangular panels embellished with rich geometrical mosaics. Among the smaller 
scenes depicted on this side of the Saman Burj we find several horsemen on prancing steeds— one (No. 34) 

* attacking an elephant with his spear, another (No. 30) shooting arrows at a lion, clumsy and badly drawn, in 
whose throat and forehead two bolts are sticking. 

The north-west face of the Saman Burj is the most perfect part of the pictured wall of Lahore. It is well 
preserved, except where injured by a drain on the left band side, and contains three large arches of which the 
central one appears originally to have been an open window. The spandrels are gracefully decorated with a 
scftoll pattern on a dark-blue background. 

Beneath this arch there is one of the finest and most remarkable scenes: four horsemen playing polo (No. 38). 
The right hand side of this beautiful panel i.s badly injured, even the brickwork beneath the plaster having be- 
come exposed. But as it is symmetrical, we can restore the missing portion. The goals, marked by a pair of 
upright slabs, are shown on both sides. The birds flying over the horsemen are evidently purely decorative, like 
the flowers and the foliage shown all over the panel. 

• It is Well-known that the noble game of polo or chaugan, as it is caljed in Persian, was not less popular in 
Muhammadan India than in other parts of Asia. Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, one of the earliest Moslim rulers of 
- Hindustan was killed while playing polo at Lahore (A. D. 1210). It is also mentioned in the days of Sikandar 
Lodi. 

Akbar is said to have been particularly fond of this game and to have even played it at night with fire balls, 
AbuI-fazP gives an account of the game as it was played in those days, but winds up by saying: “It is impos- 
sible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as I am, I can say but little about it.” 

^ Even the effeminate Muhammad Shah is said in his youth to have been fond of hunting and of the sport 
now known as polo.^ 

' Under the two side-marches we find two oblong panels (No. 39), identical in design, representing a spirited 
group of four camels of which the two in the centre are engaged in a fierce fight, while the two others are led by 
attendants. This camel-fight, as will be shown beneath, is also to be classed among the entertainments of the 

^ M 

■ Thtb spandrels (Nos. 40 and 42) contain angel figures not less magnificent tharf'those on the west wall ; but 
here each is cdlljlilbg a fan anci a lamb, while a horned demon head is shown over the key of the arch. The 
renudning space is filled with “ Chinese ” clouds, such as are also found in the pietra-dura decoration ^of the 
" Moght/'palaces." . 

panels with graceful scrolls in turquoise blue and white alternating 
wii|t criraskih^^a^ Among the smaller panels we notice t ivo yellow lions chasing deer (Nos. 41 and 

43), mounted Elephants (Ni^ 44 aad 45) and ji^ncing horses (^^ 36). On one (No. 37) two combatants are 

^ a^ine^ with sword an^shield, Such gladiators (Persian $hamsher^baz) are duly noticed by Abul-fazl® among 
■ . ■ :•'_, 4 he^sfery|^htsbf 'the/GpitilEi. 

plrt» IX, % «.. *Jii»^Ukbari (trauil. Bloohawnn) p. 148. » Utif, Eutorg ofth*Pan)ai, p. SM>. 
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W c- now rctach the north wall of the Sutnan Hurj which suf)ports the back wall of the Shish Mahall or Palace 
of .Mirror.'^. Qwing to the action of the water flowing ilown from the gutters above, the decoration on this side 
of the w'.'ill has suffered irreparable damage. The large arch in the centre has been bricked up and the tile- 
mosaics have entirely disa[)pearcd. In the spandrels they consisted evidently of scrollwork, while the oblong 
panel beneath, though void of all colour, still retains its design ])lainly marked in the plaster : a row of seveA 
flower-vases of various shapes alternating with flower-stalks. 

On a line with this panel we have two long paneLs, t>ne (No, 47) showing an elephant- fight in which the 
elephants, each mounted by one mahaut, are evidently being urged on by footmen armed with charkhis. The 
other (No. 46) shows some men leading two antelopes at leash, llernier^ mentions tame antelopes among the**' 
animals which took part fn the daily review l«;fon.‘ the Hall of Public; Audience. He says that they ^re also 
made to fight each other, and that Shah Jehan used still to amuse himself with this kind of sport in his old age 
when he was kept a prisoner in the Ag.ir Fort. It is related of jehangir that he had a pet antelope called Raj, 
and*that after its death, which took place in the second year of his reign, the Emperor ordered a monument to 
be raised over its remains with a life-size, .statue of the animal and a stone slab bearing the following inscription 
in Persian : "In this delightful spot ati antelope was caught by the Emperor Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jehangir, 
which, in the space of a month, became entirely tame and was considered the best of all the royal antelopes.”* 

On this side of the Saman IJnrj should .also be noticed eight panels, each containing two standing figures, 
evidently satcdlites of the Imperial Court. In one of these panels (No. 48) the first man holds a ily-whisk, which 
from early times has been considered an emblem of royalty in India.'* 'Fhe other carries a curved sword in a 
scabbard. The two figures in green robes (No. 49) must represent Maulawis. Each of them holds a tablet with 
an Arabic te.xt. One reads: "God is sufficient" and the other “God is great and 

victorious." On a third panel (No. 50) two servants carry a vase of flowers and a dish of pomegranates. 

The north-cast face of the .Saman Burj corresponds to that on the north-west, and is decorated with mosaics 
of the .same pattern. We notice, however, that the arched rece.ss in the centre is painted and, therefore,' must 
have been originally closed, h is now provided with a modern window secured by means of iron bars and 
nettings. Instead of the elephants on the norih-ea.sl wall we have here two men blowing trumpets (No. yi). 
These are probably the instruments which used to be played in the Naqar Khanah and of which Bernier* gives 
the following description. — 

“C’est le lieu on .sent les Troinpcttcs, ou pliiioi le.s Haiitbois el les Tymbales qui joueni ensemble de concert d 
certaines heures du jour ct de la nuii ; mais c’est un concert bien etrange aux oreilles d’un Europ^en nouveau 
venu qui n’y est pas encore accoutume, car il y a quelquefois dix ou douze de ces Hautbois, et autant de Tymbales, 
(jui donneiu tout d'un roup, et il y a tel Hautbois, celuy qu’on appelle Kama, qui est long d’une bfasiie ct demi£f, 
et qui n’a pas moins d’un jfied d’ouveriure par le bas, comnie il y a des Tymbales de cuivre ou„de fer, qui n’ont 
pas moins d'une brasse de <liam6ire ; jugez dela du tiniamare que cela doit faire ; en verite cette Musique dans le 
commencement me penetroit et m'et()urdi.s.soit tellement qu’elle m’dtoit insuportable ; n4Hntmoin.s, je ne sais ce que 
ne fait point I’accoittumance ; il y a deja longtenips que je la irouve trds-agreable, et la nuit principalement que je 
r entens de loin dans mon lit de dessus nia terras.se, elle me semble avoir quelque chose de grave, de Majestueux, 
et de fort m^lodieux." 

From this point we start our review of the long wall which forms the north side of the palace. It is divided 
by four projecting octagonal towers, of which the two larger are placed at the corners of the square called 
Khil'at Khanah, whilst the two smaller occupy the corners of Jehangir’s Quadrangle and form part of the buildings 
ascribed to that Emperor. On the map of the Sikh period the two large towers are called Kala Burj and Lai 
Burj, i.c. the Black and the Red Tower. \ . * 

It will be seen that in general the tile-mosaics on the north wall of the palace are in a far less satisfactory 
state of preservation than those on the west wall. The portion between the Saman Burj and the first octagonal 
turret has five large arches, the spandrels of which — except the central one — are decorated with winged 

figures (Nos. 55 and 58) of the same type as those found on tl^e Saman Burj. Here also is a panel with two 
standing figures (No. 52), of which the first waves a handRerchief, whilst the second holds a large non-descript 
object resembling a (juiver under his right arm. 

(.>11 iht; upper portion of the wall we notice some rectangular panels with similar figures of imperial foottpen, 
but here each p-anel contains only a single figure. The objects they carry are, in one instance, a well-drawn 
candle-stick (No. 53) and in the otlier a vase of tlowers (No. 54). It will be .seen that such single-figured panels 

‘ Kor(iit*r. Vnl. I. ]t. iiud ( I (i. 4*2. oditiuu )>jj. IfjCi and 262. * Klliot, 7/M^arv of India Vul. T1 pp. «K>2 f. Latif, ZaAqrdi p. 46. 

■' Tlio word <?hatiri (vul^jo chutcri^) in dcrivi*<l from Sunskrit rhamam nliirh a derivation from chamara niouiiin^ “a y 5 »k ffrunniamt ), ' Tlie lly-whlHk w 

uiHd(: of ibo tail of thU animal. * ilortiier, Vol. U, |i]i. H8 f. Coiu»tiiblo'« odition p, 2tK>. Ct. (Bloctitnaim) pp. 60 f • lind pp* 611 1. 
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.diphg; ilie iiort^ 

with the catidlp-stick is tvf unusual interest, because it reminds us of a passage in the Aimi- 

^ Majesty* if on horseback, iilights, or if siecping, fie is 

awi^^ei^. He "then lays aside the splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with 
Ijjahciar^^ And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white candles, on twelve candle-sticks of gold and 
. silyi^t and bring them before, his Majesty* when a singer of sweet melodies^ with a candle in his hand, sings a 
* variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a prayer for the continuance of this 
auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 
^renewed light," 

Noj^ the “ singer of sweet melodies with a candle in his hand," as shown on the picture 'illustrating this scene 
in* Bloahmann’s translation (plate VI), closely resembles the candle-bearer on the Fort wall. 

Other subjects treateef here with great ability are richly caparisoned horses, either led by a groom or mounted 
by a horseman sword in hand, who is preceded by a forerunner carrying a triangular banner (Nos. 56 and 59). 
Or we find an elephant with lifted trunk on which two men are seated— a mahaut armed with his crook and a 
standard-bearer perched on the hind-quarters of the animal, while a footman with a charkhi walks in front 
(No. 57). These scenes remind us of BemierV description of the review which daily took place before the 
Emijeror when he sat in state in the Public Audience Hall 

“ Pendant une heure et demie ou environ que dure cette Assembldc, le Roy se divertit a voir passer devant 
soy un certain nombre des plus beaux chevaux de ses Escuries, pour savoir s'ils sont bien traitez et en bon estat. 
11 fait le mesmed^un certain nombre d’Elefans qu’il fait aussi passer devant soy; leur sale et vilain co(7)S est 
alors bien lav^ et bien net, et peint en noir comme de I’cncre, hormis qu’ils ont deux grosses rayes de peinture 
* rouge qui du haut de la teste leur d^cendent vers la Trompe oii elles se joignent : Ces Elefans ont aussi pour lors 
• quelque belle couverture en broderie avec deux clochettes d’argent qui leur pendent des deux c6tez, attach^es 
. aux deUx'l^ts d'une grossechaine d’argent qui leur passe par dessus le dos ; de certaines queues de vaches du 
grand Tibet blanches et fort chores qui leur pendent aux orcilles comme de grandes moustaches ; et deux petits 
Elefans bien parez se tiennent ti leurs c6tez comme s’ils dtoient leurs Esclaves el destines pour les servir. Ces 
grands ColoSses, comme s’ils 6toient glorieux de se voir ainsi magnifiquement ornez et accompagnez marchent 
gravement, et lors qu’ils sont arrivez devant le Roy, le Conducteur qiii est assis sur leurs 4paules avec un crochet 
de fer n la main, les picque, les talonne, leur park, et leur fait incliner un genou, lever la trompe en Pair, et faire 
une espece de hurlement, que le peuple prend pour un TasHm ou Salut bien cens6.” 

The wall surface between the first and second octagonal tower — the Kala Burj and Lai Burj — is almost void 
of colour decoration, and whatever traces of it may have remained, are now concealed under modem plaster. 
0 nder the lower cornice, however, we notice some square panels, in which segments of dark-blue and yellow 
have b^n Inlaid in a raised terra-cotta frame of geometrical design. It is noteworthy that such mo.saics in relief, 
reminding one of the old Multan tilework, are only found on the north wall of the I-ahore Fort. The only 
figured panels are four spandrels, each containing a pair, of blue cranes flying (No. 61) beneath the lower cornice, 
and above it some small spandrels with angels, cherubs and lions (No^bz, 63 and 64). It is surprising to find 
in a similar panel (No. 60) a bird which can be nothing but an ostrich. Jehangir's interest in strange animals 
may perhaps account for the occurrence of this long-legged denizen of South Afriai on the wall of the l.ahorc 
. Fort, Oii the top bf this portion of the Fort wall we find a curious parapet of brickwork placed on both sides 
of die small iparblc pavilion and retaining remnants of tile decoration. 

The second odtagonal tower, the Lai Burj, which terminates this part of the wall was evidently once 


decorated jwkh tiled panels ^^u^ In the central portion there is one panel in which we can still dis- 

tlhgUiMl a tUrquoise-bOloured seated on the neck of a dark-blue elephant. Under the Upper band there 

figures. Over the uppm* band the decoration consists of geometrical 
of thb type just descried, alternating with pierced terra-cotta screens. It will be noticed that 

is a modem addition. 

of the wall is partly masked by the brick structure called ’Arz-gah which, 
is buih tight under the Chhbti Khwabgah. On this part of the wjill not a trace of colour 
decoration hplv rUinwti^; b]bji^ of which the lower one is partially hidden by the 

We have now retedted the pictured waJl corresponding to the Quadrangle ol Jelmngir above 


. dod Here ajg^ain we have occasion to observe 

, ^.the between the Ufiall deebration and the position of the buildings above. The edifice occupying 

Quadrangle is the Bari Rhwabgah. The wall surface beneath has five 
with ^ell-preserved faience mosaics. Those over, the 
; CunjutWe'* pi». aoi t „ ■ 
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i rniral arch each <Hs|)lHy a tnaaiiificeiii dark-blue draj^on [mrsuing a white and blue goat (No. 92). The move- 
ment t>l th<; si!r|)eui'shajie<l monster is well -expressed. Its legs arc provided with little wings. 

There may have been a special purp(jse in giving the dragott such a prominent place under the Imperial 
Bed eliaml>er.» This may be inferred from Bernier’s description of the insignia': 

“ 1 )evant f;ux | les Manseb-darsj marche jK)nipeuseinenl ce cju’on appelle le Kours ; ce s(>nt plusieurs figures 
d'argem. portees sur le Ixmt de certains gros batons d’argent fort beaux et fort bien travaillez ; donl il y cn a deux 
(|ui represeinent deux grami poissons ; deux autres qui representent un Animal fajitasiicjue d'horrible figure cju’ils 
apellent Eiedt.-ha ; d’aulres qui representent deux Lions, d'auires deux Mains, d’autres des Balance.s, et ainsi je ne 
sais combien d'autres figures dont ils font leurs Mysteres." 

'The word eiedcha exactly renders the Indian pronunciation of the Persian azhdahah (" a dragon a 
compound, of whiclr the first member is derived from Zend azhi corrc.sponding to Sanskrit ahi. The dragon 
appears, therefore, to have been known in Iran in a very remote age and its occurrence in Gandhara siSulptures 
is |»robably tine to Iranian influence. Usually we associate this animal with China, and it is quite possible that 
the dragon under Jehangir’s bed-room is a direct descendant of the imperial dragon of Pekin, 

• The spaixlrels tiver the two adjoining arches are decorattsl with angels on both sides similar in design, but 
executed in different colours (No. 89). Each angel is preceded by a flying bird and holds a flask and a cup, 
W'^hether this flask is supposed to contain swe^et sherlx,*l or .some btiverage of a stronger sort, it i.s impossible to 
decide. But we notice that the flask is badly drawn and that in general this cup bearing angel of clumsy ajjpear- 
ance i.s very inferior to the truly angelic forms w'hich adorn the walls of the Saman Burj. 

'The spanrlrels of the re.niaining two arched panels (No. 91) exhibit a floral design which is reproduced here 
on account of the excellemx; of its colouring. 

Under the dragons there are two rectangular panels (No, 101) each with a standing figure of a satellite 
carrying a fly-whisk and a handkerchief (I’ersian rmnal). 

The remaining jjortion of the w'all is divided into larger and smaller reces.st;d panels, arched or rectangular, 
on which but little colour is left. VVe may assume that the north wall also originally bore fre.sco decoration in 
.addition to the tilework, but no trace of it now rtanains. Among the faience mosaics wa; fimi .small sj)andrels 
with cherubs (Nos. 86 and 90) or various animals - elephants, horses, lions, j)hea.sants Q) and herons (No.s. 97 — 
laj) and rectangular panels with richly caparisoned elephants (Nos. 83 ;ind 8.t.), clearly delineated but unfortunaiely 
considerably injured. One (No. 73) is mounted by a mahaui making a salam. Another panel, showing an 
antelope (l.)lack buck) led at lc;ash by a m:m, has also suffered a great deal (No. .StS). We have noted the same 
subject on the .Saman Burj (No. 46). 

Some of the larger arched reces.ses contain rectangular sunk panels, in which we find standing figures of 
imperial attendants of the .same tyfie as noticed on other fiarts of the wall. One of them is a soldier clad in the 
ample robe of the Moghul period and carrying a match-lock (No. '74). In another (No. 78) we may jjerhaps 
rec.ogniz<r a Farangi— i.e. a European soldier — in the service of the (jreat-Moghul, on account of his peculiar 
co.siuine : a short jacket, wide trousers and a hat with feather. There arc two more such figures (Nos. 76 and 77) 
which are distinguished by a |:»eculiar dress probjUily meant to indicate a distinct nationality ; but I am unable to 
identify them. 

Adjf)ining the western tower there is a panel (No. 73) which deserves .special notice on account of its un- 
common subject. It repre.senis the goat and monkey man, a figure familiar to any one who has lived in India. 
It is true that the monkey, partly owing to his costume and partly to his colour, is difficult to recognize, but his 
companion, the goat, being balanced by his master on a seritfs of green spool-shaped supports, is so briskly and 
naturally drawn .as to explain the well-known .scene at once. It; is not a little curious to find thus a popular 
deineni introduced into this truly imperial art. . 

To complete our review, we must call attention to the .slim 'btiagonal turrets placed at the ends of Jehangir’s 
Ouadrangle. The one on the west side is half eng.aged in the wall and that to the east for one quarter. The 
latter affords coiisequeiiily more space for decoration. The rectanguLar panels with standing figures (^ios. J04 
and 105) found on and adjoining the eastern lower are of die same kind as have already been described. So 
are the geometrical relief-panels on the lower portion^bf the wall. Beneath the uppt^r decorative band both 
lowers are corbelled out. and il is here that we find a .scries of roughly quadfani-shaptid panels, containing .seated 
figurt;s alternately turned to the right and to the left. The western luriet has eight such panels (Nos. 65 — 72) 
and the eastern one ien“ (Nos. 108 — 1 16). Of the.se ten, one has been left unreprocluced, as it is identical wwith 
the hukka smoker (No. 1 13). On the whole, these .seated figures are very uniform and only a few have any 
individuality, such as the baker (No. 1 14), the writer (No. 1 15) and the drummer (Nos. 1 r6). Particularly inter- 
estittg arc the two cup-bearers (Nos. 69 and 71), as they remind us of the curious coin on which Jehangfir stoutly 
struck bus own effigy holding in his right hand the forbidden cup, 

‘ f'oi/iiitnf \\i\. II. j>. |». CoiLMUble’i* ffdilioii j»i», aiui 1’. -There nppearb to have Irwu otte more \vhi«?h in now entirely covered with pltuitar. 
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TILE-MOSAICS OP THE LAHOEE POET. 

. By J. PH. VOGEL. PH. D. 

SUPERINTENDENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, NORTHERN CIRCLE. 

• • 

IV. SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

ANIMAL FIGHTS. 


From our inspection 9 f the pictured wall of Lahore, it has been noticed that .i larj^e number of lile-niosaics 
relate to animal-fights which were no less favourite an entertainment at the M<.)ghul Court than in ancient Rtnne. 
But whereas the Circenses of the Ca:sars were chiefly intended to propitiate the pojmlace, the animal ctmibais of 
Moghul India were meant in the first place for the amusement of the emperor and his court. H(;ncc the. scene 
of itUch entertainments was the palace,, or in the case of elephant fights the sandy ground between the palace 
and the river. “ On a choisi exprds cette place proche dc I’eau." .says Tavernier,’ “ parce que Eelephant qui a 
eu la yictoire estant en furcur on n’en pourroit dc long-temps venir d bom. si on ne le pou.ssoit dans la riviere, a 
quoy il faut user d'artifice, cn attachant au bout d’une demi-pique ties fusties et dtts [.)etard.s od 1’ on met Ic feu 
pour le chasser vers I’eau ; car quand il est dedans environ deux ou trois pieds il s’appaise incontinent." 

It seems that animal fights as a royal amusement were not unknown in Itidia before the advent of the 
Muhammadans,, 

But no reference is made to it in indigenous literature. We may assume th.'it in a country w'hcrc the respect 
for animal life is carried to such a pitch, there mu.st always have l>eeri a strong feeling against such ;i custom, 

• especially among the cultured classes of society. 

It would seem that only under the rule of the Great Moghuls animtil fights became a recognized rccreati<jn 
of the royal court. Fran 9 ois Bernier^ has left us the following description of an elephant fight at Delhi which 
he must have often witnessed during his stay at the court of Shah Jehtin and Aurangzcb : — 

“ 11 faut icy vous faire part d’un Divertis.sement par oi'i finis.scnt ordinairement ces Festes, ct qui nous cst 
inconnu en Europe ; e’est Ic combat des Elefans que le Roy. les Dames de la Cour, et les Omerahs voyent d<; 
divqrs appartemens de la Forteresse, et qui se fait devant tout le peu|)lc dans cette grande Place s;ibloneuse (|ui 
« regarde la Riviere. 

^ L’ on faif. une muraille de terre de trois cm quatre pieds de largeur, et d(' cinq ou six de hauteur : les deux 
Elefans qui doivent combatre s’en viennent de front. Tun d’un coste de cette muraille. et rautre de I’auire, chacun 
ayant deux Conducteurs dessus, afin que si le premier qui est sur hjs e])aules et (jui a le grand ctrochet de fer a la 
main pour faire tourner 1’ Elephant it droite et 4 gauche, vieni it tomber, le secontl qui est sur derriere se jette 
aussi-t6t en sa place. Ces quatre Conducteurs animent chacun leur Elefant au combat, et it ]>assei- vigoureu- 
sement sur son ennemy, tantfit en leur parlant doucement et tani6t en les querdlant comme des laches et les 
talonnant tres-rudement. Quand ils ont ainsi est6 long-temps poussez ct animez, alors on voit ces clcu.\ gr()s.ses. 
masses venir k la muraille, s'aborder lourdement et se donner de si terribles cou[js de dents, de teste t!t de trompe, 
qu'on diroit qu’ils s’iroient crever I'un I’autre. Ce combat continue quekjue temps, cesst; et recommence par 
plusieurs fois, jusqu’d ce que la muraille s’estant tjboulec, le plus cuurageux clcs deux pa.sse sur I’autrt!, luy fait 
tourner le dos, le poursuit k coups dc dents et de trompe, et s’acharne tellement apres, qu’il n’y a j)as int>yen de 
les separer psi ce n’est avec des Cherkys qui sont certains feux d’artifice qu’on jette entre-<leux : car cct animal est 
tjres-^ureux et craint sur tout le feu; d’ok vient que depuis qu’on sc sen d’armes k feu dans les iirmee.s, les 
EMuis^'y .servent presque plus de rien. Veritablement il s’en trouve cpielques tins <}e ces braves qu’on amene dc 
ITsle de Ceilan, qui ne sont pas si peureux ; mais encore n’est-cc qu’apre.s les avoir des annees entieres accoust- 
umez, en leur tirant tous les jours devant eux des mousquets, en leur jettant des f>etars do papier entre les janibes. 

• Au reste le cbmbat des Elefans ne seroit pas trop desagreable a voir s'il n'cioit un i>eu trop cruel a cause cju’il - 
arrive souvent que quelques-uns de ces pauvres miserables Conducteurs sont foulez .aux pieds et y p6ris.seiit ; car 
les Elefans dabs le combat ont tette malice qu’ils tkehent sur tout dc fraper de leur trompe et d’attii'er en bas Ic 
CoDiducteur de leur bdversaire ; et e’est j)our cela que le jour que ces pauvres Conducteurs savent (pi’ils ont a faire 

oom)^ro Iks Ele&ns, ils disent adieu et k leurs femmes et 4 leurs enfans, comme s’ils ^'toient condumttez a la mort : 

■ ■ ■ 

* Ihirera^tr, VojfagM Vol. II, p. 72, tnuiil. Ball Vol. I, p. 100. Cf. Theveuut ” .Bernier, Vc^vagt^H Vol. IM, pp. G3 ff. ; edition pp. ff. Ct. , 

T«l.lll»pp«V And 42, Bernier, Vol. 11, p. 10; CousUible*a editioii p. 242. Mnimooif Siwria da Mogor (Transl. Irvine) Vol. 11, )», lUM. 
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(.. (* r|ui Ifs untuurajifu «i les console, c’est (jue (iiuuicl ils echapjient, el tju’ils sacquittent bien de leur devoir, le 
Roy aii}»i)ienU! leur paye, t:t lour fait donner sur I'hcure un sac de Peyssas, ce qui vient A fitre environ cinquante 
francs ; on .s’ifs y denieurent, il fait laisscr la paye pour la veuve, et I'Office au fils quand il y en a. Un autre 
ntulhiHir accompaj^Tie souvent fe comlvit ; c’est (pic dans ccttc grande foule de monde qui s’y trouve ordinairement ; 
ij y en a toujours c)uel(iues-uns d’attrapez qui sont renvcrsez par riUefaiii, ou foulcz aux picds des chevaux et d6s 
h<.>mines qui s ecartent et fuyent tons tout d'un coup, et tombent les uns sur les autres lors que Ics Elefans sont en 
furi(;, ei que I’un j)oursuit I’aulre : de sortc qu’on ne peut voir ce jeu-lii de pres qu’avec dang<fr. Pour mey, la 
seconde fois que jo vis, je tne repenti.s assez de m’etre si fort aprochc, et si je n’eusse cu un bon cheval et deux 
fions Valets, Je crois que I'aurois paye chtT aussi bien que lieaucoup d’autres." ^ 

Another account of an elephant fight in which Aurangzeb displayed great courage, I quote from a native 
historian, h'or a translation of the passage I am indebted to my late Assistant jMaulty Nur Hakhsh. ^ 

“ //oij the dignified and patient Prince, Afn/iammid Aurangseb, stood firm against the onslaught of the 
elephant Sidhkar, huge as a mountain, and smote with his spear that mad, malignant and unruly beast." * 

“ 'I'he Emperor of the age on many a day finds his delight in watching the fights of elejphants that resepible 
wond(;r-working thunderclouds moving in the heaviMis" — 

“ (ligantic are they all, like thunderbolts in action. With their hindipiarters hewn of granite, anvilheaded. ” 

Hut espitcially on the auspicious day of Monday — the week-day of the august accession — the sovefeign’s 
whole attention is devoted to opening wide the portals of every kind of plea.sure, and eveiy cause of delectation ; 
while neither injury nor harm may n-ach a living lx;ing. Yet this- latter Is inevitable in the Ixittling of these 
animals, huge as mountains, and fighting like demons. At limes some of the spectators sink into annihilation 
beneath the limbs of these two four-legged liesntuns \ - while sometimes these will slay each othef through excess 
of emulation and the fury of their wrath," 

It came to pass on 'Puesday the 29th [Zu-l-c|a*dah A. 11 . 1042) thiat by the Emperor’s commands two, 
elephants, of the fitmous and magnificent royal herd, were set to fight beneath the balcony for public appeamnee 
\jharoka darslian\ ol the mansion inhabited by th(^ Emperor in the days when he was a prince. One* of these 
was the tusker .Sidhkar, the other with no tusks was named Surat-Sundar : both huge as mountains, swiff as 
clouds, and roaring like thunder, so that from terror at their trumpeting a troubled cry arose in the highest 
heaven ; and in the field of battle they looked on fire as water, on rivers as a mirage." 

" 1 hese two gigantic beasts that like the raging hurricane or roaring sea would uproot an opponent’s fi.xcd 
position with one movement, or extinguish an adversary’s lamp of life w ith a single breath -fell to in the fielS of 
strife, and with their rock-splitting charges shook the foundations of the earth." * 

“ In their vicious struggles they moved a little way from the far-seeing Emperor’s field of view, and con- 
tinued fighting at the foot of the audieiux* balcony of the jxilace inside the fort." 

••'J’he ruler of the world (.Shah JehanJ anxious to see the sfiectacle, mounted, and accompanied by his good 
fortune, moving as lord of the luminaries of heaven, started fiir the spot. A few paces in front of him rode the 
princes o( exalted dignity who became absorbed in viewing this wondrous entertainment. On the right of 
Sidhkar was that chief sta: in the mansion of felicity, Muhammad Dard Shikoh, and on the left the jewel of the 
casket of royalty, Muhammad Shah Shuja’ Hahadur ; and the h(;ad and source of good fortune, Muhammad 
Aurangzeb.’’ 

“When these tw'o fiery and ferocious beasts drew apart, backing several jMires, they left a short space be- 
tween them, whereupon Sidhkar, seeitig his antagonist at a distance, in that vicious condition of passion, kept 
every moment making charges and violent rushes from excess of rage and anger, atul then ran tpwards that 
champion of the lists of bravery, Muhammad Aurangzeb. He, that warrier like Rustam and hunter of,elephiints 
moved [not | rrr>m his place, holding firmly with the hmid of heroism the bridle reins of his steed, swift as wjnd 
or lightning ; for by reason of its exceeding .swiftness'*- — * 

“ He could not take his .satldic froru it.s back. 

Unless bis two h.inds cKisped it to his breast. 

Through courage he moved not one hair-brendtli from his place • 

• From facing a torrent he t'.iraed i/ot4.side. 

From firmne.ss of nature and .exec.s-,ivc keenness 

‘Throughout his body nought moved save his pulse.'' « 

• When the elephant had come close, by the aid of he-iven and the imperial pow6r of surmounfittg 
difficulties, be stretched forth the arm of valour and with hi.s .spear wounded that ferocious, diabolical beast oh 
its forehead.” . ’ 

*■ . ^ Ji«e»huh Ifamah, Vot, I, -too ff. ® 

without a pillar) is tbo tume or » mofintahi in l*Br»i» which, it i* luid, iVhsd laboured Wdijr through to pl«*«o liifboiowdBWriii. - - 
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“ By nature’s impulse bravely he behaved, ' »• 

[At bare fifteen] when none had looked for it. , ^ 

* liven Afrasiab at such and age • 

To see an elephant, had swooned away.” 

The residents of the holy enclosures and the constant attendants at the oratories of mankind ;breaiiiied out, 
on behalf of the hand and strong arm of that apple of the eye of sovereignty [ Aurangzeb] invoking the averting 
* of danger, and the sound sleepers of the sleep of forgetfulness awoke at the shouting of praise and appl«iuse. 
The* spectators were lost in amazement. When the Mighty Lord, His Majesty, the second Lord of the Fortunate 
Conjunction, in the flower of his youth made the body of a raging tiger food for his bloml-drinking and 
* dragon-like sword (as will be here recorded), the display of like prowess by his sons is nof to be marvelled at." 

* The tiger’s cub is e’er a tiger born.’’ 

^'The more enraged "bn being wounded, the brute drew nearer intent on mischief. In spite of the kindling 
and throwing of Catherine wheels and rockets— through which the terrestrial globe from the violence of the 
flames had become a globe of fire — all was in vain. It [the elephant] striking the Prince's horse with its tasks, 
thr^w it down. That tiger in the forest of bravery [Aurangzeb] fell from his saddle on to the ground. Promptly 
and quickly, in a second, he rose with*liis hand on the hilt of his sword.” 

“The Prince of exalted rank, Muhammad Shah Shuja’ Bahadur, beholding things in such a pass — the way 
bein^ obstructed by the crowd of people and the great quantity of fireworks and the spr(;ading of their smoke — 
hastily turned the reins of his bay horse, moving like the heavens, in order to draw near and use his spear. 
Suddenly, just as he was riding to the attack, a Catherine wheel struck the horse on the forehead. It reared, and 
that priceless person [Shah Shuja’] fell off. Raja Jai Singh, son of Raja Maha .Singh, son of Jagat .Singh, the 
eldest son of Raja Man Singh — who from his birth is one of the trusted servants of the court, and sits in* the 
seat of Raja Man Singh — also rude at the elephant. As his horse shied and would not face the elephant, he 
^ moved away to the right of it and flung his spear.” 

“ At this moment — when the quiescent souls of the worldly were agitated by grief and the times as well as 
those belonging to this age were in confusion and reeling in giddiness — His Majesty the King of Kings, in his 
owli pure person, came to the spot and issued an order that the mace-bearers and all the others having the felicity 
of belonging to his retinue, should make an advance.” 

“ When Surat-Suiidar found his opponent in the fight was otherwise engaged, he seized the opportunity and 
renewed the attack. Sidhkar finding it impossible to turn round, took to flight. Surat-Sundar turned his- head 
to jjursuc the fugitive and both, not minding ups and downs, fled like the wind." 

“ The Prince [Aurangzeb], watched by Fortune and protected by the guardianship of the Eternal, acquired 
S new lease of life by seeing the .sun-like countenance of the King of the world and the age. The God-fearing 
monarch first drew into his loving embrace that newly-grown plant in the garden of .sovereignty, the prince 
Aurangzeb, and by the kiss of affection conferred the adornment of felicity, and favoured him with many kinds 
of gifts and the title of “Valiant" {Bahadur). Then, he [Shah Jehanj showed favour to that apple of the eye 
of the state, Muhammad Shah Shuja' Bahadur, and opened his pearl-showering lips in words of praise and 
admiration." 

“On Friday the 2nd Zil-Hijjah of the year 1042, equivalent to the 21st of Khurdad, which was the day of 
^weighment' of the 1 5th year of the elephant-overthrowing prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur, that Potentate 
and River of gifts [Shah Jehan] caused that star in the mamsion of kingship [Aurangzeb] to be weighed in the 
Hall of Private and Public Audience against red coin [gold] and made over the amount, being 5000 Ashrafi to 
that fortunate person [.Aurangzeb], and exalted that onie of lofty disposition with the gift of robes of honour— a 
jew^^led jiigrette ; a chaplet of pearls adorned with several rubies and emeralds of great price ; a jewelled bracelet ; 
an. armlet jewelled with diamonds ; many kinds of rings set in rubies, cornelians, diampnds and pearls ; a jewelled 
hanger; a dagger ; a JeweLhiltcd sword ; a shield; jewelled belts; a jewelled spear; two gabehaq horses, 
one of them named Sarfaraz with a jewelled saddle, the other with gold and enamel trappings; the elephant 
, Sidhkar along with a femalci The total value of the present was two lakhs of rupees." 

“ Clever writers of Persian and Hindustani produced the story of that doer of Rustam-like deeds [ Aurangzeb J 
both^in verse and prose, and filled full the skirt of their exfKiCtation with liberal presents. Saidai of Gildn, having 
thtvtide of Bedjl Khan, wrote this man-testing adventure in verse, and laid it before the pure Place of petition 
[Shah Jehan]. By royal order he was weighed against coin and received the amount equivalent to his weight, 
namely 5000 rupees.” 

,1 ' On Uiis eiiitotti auriiiur, 'Wl. 11, p. 05. 
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1 may mention here that Maiilwi Nur Bakheh has been fortunate enough :/to bht^h '^ 

•'copy of the Rersiati pipem in honour of Aurangzeb's yatour by Bedil ktuin iheritidn.^'in; the 

^i'he histarica) elephant-fight at which A urangzeb displayed sp great tpUrage aeeims;tb have^iNb|^:^t^^^ 
a subject with the jpajnters as with the poets of the MoghuV Court. Recently I have/ 

Museum of Archaeology an ancient picture on which the scene is treated with great fidelity, 

picture is occupied by the rhassivc black elephant Sldhkar which is opposed by Aurahgzeb seated on his prapcJn.^^^^ 

whije horse and thrusting *liis spear in its trunk. In the background the other elephant Surat ^undar is shipwhiv 

running after its opponent, the action being very well expressed by the artist. Shah Jehan with his tWO; : 

Dara Shukoh and Shah Shuja,' all on horseback, are also visible in the background, the last mentipiied eyidend^^^^^^^^^^ 

coming to the rescue* of his brother. Another horseman, probably Raja Jai SiqgH of . Amber, ia seen vin tfe 

foreground ready to attack the elephant with his raised spear. Numerous attendants armed with long 

the end of some of which cressets are attached, surround the group. Shah Jehan and^is three sons are ri(>i t>niy; 

distinguished by haloes, but each of them has his name written in Persian, so that there cannot be the slightest 

doubt with regard to the subject of the picture and the identity of the actors. / 

The Lahore Museum also possesses a sketch illustrating the scene of Aurangzeb’s valou| ab^e /deScri^ 
but it is evidently a late copy, as in several important points it does not agree as well with the contemporaneous 
account as the Delhi picture. It presumably was made in Kangra in the i8ch century, the names of the persons 
<frepresented being written not in Persian but in Nagari. The central group of Aurangzeb and the elephants is ■ 
rendered in vd|y much the same way as on the older picture. But the second elephant is absent, Shah Shuja’ 
has been replaced by his brother Murad Bakhsh and a sixth horseman has been introduced who according to the' 
inscription represents Mahabat Khan (Khan Khanan). It will be noticed that the Badshah Namah mentioned 
neither Murad Bakhsh nor Khan Khanan. V ^ 

One of the panels (No. 1 2 ) on the Lahore Fort also might quite well be taken as an illustration of Aurangzeb’s 
youthful exploit narrated in such flowery style by the author of the Badshah Namah. It shows a horsemnn /aemg . 
an elephant, whose attack he calmly awaits with lifted lance. It should be remembered that this panel is found 
bn that part of the Fort wall which was probably built and decorated in the beginning 6f Shah Jehan’s reign, 
al^l the same time when the event described above took place.^ * 

Abul-fazl ^ relates that the immediate cause of Akbar’s last illness was the excitement due to an elephant ; 
fight and Prince Khusrau’s bad behaviour on that occasion. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry 
and excitement on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephknt fight. Salim (Jahangir) had im 
elephant of the name of Giranbar, who was a match for every elephant of Akbar’s stables, but whose strength 
was supposed to be equal to that of Abrup, one of Khusrau's elephants. Akbar therefore %ished to see them 
fight for the championship, which was done. Accordtitg to custom, a third elephant, Rantahman, was selected as 
iadantJItah, le., he was to assist either of the two combatants when top severely handled by thi^ other. , At the 
fight, Akbar and Prince Khutram (Shah jehan) sat at a^tndpw, whilst Salim and Khusrau were on horsebac.|k ; 
in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abrup. and. he mauled ^hinl too severely, the elephant 

was sent off to Abrup’s assistance. But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have no .interferenf^, pelted Rantahman with ; 
stones arid wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell Ww 
not to break the rules, us in fact ail elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting of stoneS' had ne^er 
had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the cjqrlahation, tried to separate the elephants by means bfi 
fireworxs, but in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got Worsttxi/ by Girapbari and the two injui^ elephafltS ^ 
run away, and threw themselves into the Jamnah. This annoyed A^h«h’ mdre : but his excitement was intensified^^ 
when at that moment Khusrau came up, and abused in dnmeasured his falhi^ in the pmsenSe 
Akbar withdrew, and sent next morning for ’Alt,? to whom fie, said mat caused- 

behaviour had made him ill.' Z i . 

An inspection of the tile-imosaics wtU shexw^^w' wed/th|5y:si^ijee With sth^ 
quoted, though we must of course make allowance for theio- primai^y dt^oradve chaiacterv^/^ 
various stages of the combat. In mOst cases each elephant 

' descriplioh, and on some panels we notice mw nr tWri .>iyrng'iO''separa*^'.r]|jtf^ 

of -a .cross-shaped cresset'.or Catherine wheel: I'Persian.-.fA«ri/St). ' ■ Tb|s'inSP^^^ -ah 

■ described by Abul-fazi ^ in the following, terms A ' ; . ■ 

'Th« inwription on1ih« Uathl 1*61 which McvnU ihc ccntlrutilich ot the Shah (or ftiiaiao') BuH w' .y 6f sStaUi 
lOil (A.Ii. tssi), whiUt the etophiuii fl(i;hl,ai. which A.unhKMh(U4tiij(ulih«d-ian»e)ji, io6k-.i)liic« 'tn 

■ ■ «rheulhein»ori'ptleh w»row«M the 

*Ai*i^Akbart (B.leobinehB>.yol..I, p..4St. Th^egraw with BUieti' AA-. 

’ Uekim 'Alt ut Ptfaut, iiimMied /AJiMM-ihMWMieiM’ ” the ' the age ** . wtit. Al^lMr’»p^eid4S.;/A' 
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^ya^r^d^iiwro ;ta^uj.^';lpng, and' 

■X;' ■ fi^ttd iiito'^e liblC'bif; iJiei. 

in botb 'endB, it' tncns.'-ibu»4rV'and;>i^ii(eb^^^^^ . ;.'" 

unitilyi n/.bpld/ tn^’ ■bb'''f9Pt' ■'•: 

■ ’ rbii^jretAdje ■;'^hea»' 'they wiH .get ..q.uiet.''' :-,F0i«fi'erly, ' in iq!ftle!r..;tbj.ii|^fnte .tiw.:: ■ : .. 

' V^ i b^hsth^' uaed tp light a: 6^ ; but people bad much tmtible, ai| |t seldom had the, desired 

':;*fbi0^Ji::'V:HiaiM'9ii*sty'lpveated.'the::pre8ehtmet^d,;w^^^ ;■■'* 

‘ It seema that under the la^ into disuse oWtng to the poverty of the court. 

: '^entidn/i$ linage of one held a^^^ in the reign of Jahandar ,Shah.' The custom 

.ii^ i^vived^^^^ iSishpp Hebeir^ bn his visit to Lucknow in October 1824, notes : “ 1 had 

the injpal Compliment paid mp of an oder to have a dght of animals my window at breakfast, which 1 
declined* It is a sight that teligibus persons among the Musulmans themselves condemn as inhuman^ and4 did 
liot want to ^ reckoned less merciful to animals than their bwn Moullahs. Nor was the King, who is himself : 
pretty well tired of such sights,, displeased, I found, that bis elephants and rams had a holiday.” * 

•We ha%e nb^l^ bn the Fort waif a fine panel (Noi 39) showing a group of four camels, two of which are 
engaged in a fieroe %ht, We iteam from Abul-fasl that camel-fights also were among the entertainments of the 
-Moghul' court. .■.■.■■■■..■.■.■''■''.'.'X'' 

“ From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he has shown a greaf jiking for this 
curiously shaped animal ; and It is of g^eat use. for the three brancheS'Of the government, and weil^known to the ; 
emperor for its patience under burdens,^? and for its contentment with little food, it has received every care at the 
: hands of His l^ajesty. The quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon surpassed 
those of Iran and Turan.” 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, His Majesty orders camel-fights, for 

• which jpurpose several choice auimals are always kept in readiness. The best of these khix^k camels, which is 
named Sh&kpasmnd. (^’ approved of by the Shahi”), is a country bred twelve years old: it overcomes all its 
antagbnijhs, and exhibits in the manner in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 

..wrestling.”*" 

The occurrence of a panel with two fighting bulls (No. 17) would perhaps justify us in including bull-fights 
also among the recreations of Moghul India, though I have not found them mentioned in literature. I may 
poinyt out that the same subject occurs in % wall-painting at Fatehpur-Sikri.* 

• *^'1 have noticed in the eburse of this paper that antelopes also were kept for fighting purposes. That even 

tjjis kind bf of danger appears from a note in the Tarikh-i-Haqqi which relates that in 

, A.H. i<x>4. (A.D. 1595) “the 'King {Akbarji while witnessing an antelope-fight, was wounded in the thigh by 
V one of theh^ h<>*'Ob, which: penetrated very deep. Great alarm was felt throughout the country, but after retiring ’ 

. fbir A few days to f he inner seating himself on the carpet of affliction, he recovered, by the 

blessing t^ Godi and restored comfort to fbe hearts of £d) the world.” * 

• To conclude my* accost of the animal fights in vogue at the Moghul Court, I quote the following curious 

.'■■■ ■■'.note .froflS the... Ain-i-AkWt* ■ V 

; { “ Frogs also may be trained to cat(4i spkrrows. This looks very funny. ’ 

^ in watching the attempts of the 

fllbS rto nsca^, their juinps^ and comi^^ • 

V ; ^ have thousands of wishes, it is ho crime ; and if my passionate heart has 

MajiMt^’f fo^ of the power of love, and an instance bf his 

' 


la^i^yi^ ii^ iQiii'iitO gjivb t^ impossible to enumerate all particulars ; hence It is 



^ (|)^ Xontoa^ltellf Vd. TT, p. 74« * j4tW-jlHaW (Blochnniiii) p. 14d* 

t|p«ik« of grandeF Buflos df» Boiigale 

Ulifa -of ■■ ctoimoter. In iioTcral plimi of lb« Ain, Abnlfazltri^H bnfd to nvoribo to Ilia 

.. p i M ijiktf Ip-.b»fm6ny wtjtU hiii obanotor guido of tbo tiation. .But a* ** higher 

und ipidur fightg, Abultacl haa ipTC^ fnoi tlmt paouliar lonninga nilJ lead even 

(Bloohma,nn). 
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